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with rapture everywhere. 


S21), cont Lining notices of two con- 


vels by one Walter Scott People have a general 
works of the Wizard of the North were received 
This was by no means the casi 

inferiority of the 
that we read 


rubbish written about the ‘ 
modern novel” and the 
to-day. That “The Monastery 
handled is no great wonder, though one would have supposed 


The 


improbable and extrava- 


the same was 
‘verdict of posterity ” 


should have been roughly 


that more reverence would have been paid to its author. 


incidents, however, we are told, “ are 
any it las, we have been unable to 


think it 


point of view. 


gant; its plot, if 
altogether 

The devils, it is 
but there is something repugnant 
to our feelings in Maid of 
Avenel, the guardian of the The 
heroine is very uninteresting, and the miller’s danghter not 
have always preferred this 


discover; and we do not unexcep- 


tionable in a moral 


true, believe and tremble, 
a phantom, like the 


Holy Scriptures. 


making 


much better; and, indeed, we 
author's (!) old ladies to his young ones.” 
“the Black Hussar of Literature” thought of this critic : 
knows what he thought (and said) of the Edinburgh one who 
ventured to express similar “Tvanhoe”™! This 
scribe of the Wuseum actually falls foul of “ Ivanhoe”! “ ‘The 
story is weakened by being divided in its interest; there is 
. We cannot help regarding 


One wonders what 


one 


opinions. But 


much too much of Friar Tuck. 
the hag Ulrica as a foul blot upon this work,” &c. Of Rebecca, 
however, the critic is so good as to say that * not even Richard- 
son's Clarissa, matchless as we have till now thought her, 
excites an intcrest more deep and intense than that we feel 
is good, and, so far as 


for the fair Jewess.” The “ fair Jewess’ 


I know, original ! 

A lady writer in the /urum, who is certainly not of the 
class that is reported to have clothed the legs of their pianos 
from motives of delicacy, has been denouncing high living 
and low dressing in American society. She mourns the decay 
of modesty, and protests that the way gowns are cut is such 
that their wearers ought to be cut also. What she sces with 
her eyes we must admit ; but what she hears with her ears is 
open to controversy. Young gentlemen of her acquaintance 
tell her things which it must have required a good deal of 
*T have often danced with young 
Perhaps the 


encouragement to reveal. 
ladies who were intoxicated,” says one of them. 
essayist is not aware that one of the privileges of intoxication 
is to imagine that other people, and not we ourselves, are 
drank, The only approach Ican remember to this weakness 
on the part of any young lady was in the case of a most 
charming one, whom I once endeavoured in vain to persuade 
to take a second glass of champagne. “No,” she said, “I 
have had enough.” “But how do you know you have had 
enough?” “When I find myself saying to myself, ‘Now, 
what was that he was her intelligent 
reply. Of course it is not every lady who is so 
pradent, but I have met this American 
young gentleman says he often has, “ too far gone to converse.” 
They must be far gone indeed, if they cannot do that. At one 
dinner-table we are told that the conversation of a young lady 
to “a foreigner of distinction’ was so “ hardy” that he pro- 
posed—to leave the house. I should like to have known 
that gentleman very much, because, from what I have seen of 


said to me last?’’ 
young 


never one, as 


foreigners, I conclude his character to have been exceptionable. 
The only parallel to this incident—and that at an immense 
way off—I am personally acquainted with was what took 
place in a certain university drawing-room, where a lady 


of “advanced” views aired them to that extent among her 
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spectacle. especially when it’s over, and 
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darkness permits the fireworks on the Parade to be seen, and 
to transform 
shop. A 


nt in gunpowder and tallow gives delight 


windows, which seem 


the illuminations in the 
the Parade or the Esplanade into one vast chemist’s 
few pounds thus spe 

to thousands of persons for whom the sea, with its, myriad 
I moving or anchored ships, and the flashes of 
from the distant Pharos, have mot ‘ 
of the spheres is attractive to a few 


from 


lights 
revolving flame one ray of 
interest. The music 
persons, but the great majority of us prefer “the tongs and 


the bones. 


The admiration expressed for the works of the late Cardinal 
Newman is, one suspects, more universal than our knowledge 
but some of his letters, which have appeared since 
There is a 


of them 
his demise, must strike everyone as remarkable. 
curious parallel in one of them with the correspondence of the 
Laureate, published some years ago, in connection with the 
preface to his “ In Memoriam.” 

I hokd it 


On one clear harp and divers ton 


truth with him who sings 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things, 


Somebody wrote to ask him whether the singer in question 


was not St. Augustine. To which the poet replied “ yes.” 


* But was it not Goethe?” To be sure,” 


Of course it was Goethe.” 


Then another wrote, 
he answered. “ How stupid of me! 
Then somebody wrote (Iam quoting, of course, from memory), 
“Was it not Whereupon the bard, 
annoyed by this importunity, replied, “ ! I’m hanged 
if I know who it was.” He had had the idea at one time, but 
from what source he had forgotten, like the impassioned lover 
who, weeping over his dead flower, was yet unable to remember 
was who gave him that forget-me-not.” 


some other person? 


se quiet 


“who the deuce it 
Similarly the Cardinal, on being pressed to explain what he 
meant by the lines— 

angel faces smile, 

, and lost awhile, 


And with the morn those 
Which I have loved long sinc 
declines, ina letter to a correspondent, to be cross-examined 
upon any such subject! It really was so long ago since he 
“There must be a statute of limitations 
transient 


wrote the couplet. 


for writers of verse. One cannot recover the 
state which comes upon one when homesick or seasick, or in 
any other way sensitive or excited.” This certainly seems 
For the Cardinal's case was not one of recollection, 


One 


strange. 
but simply of the explanation of his own meaning. 
almost suspects that he had not so high an opinion of the 


sentiment, whatever it was, as at the time he wrote it. 


Another curious letter is that very gentle and kindly one 
in which he speaks of the death of his old adversary Kingsley, 
and mentions that he even “said a mass for his soul.” Why 
his language to him (in the Apologia) was so sharp, he says, 
was “because I have ever found from experience that no one 
would believe me to be in earnest if I spoke calmly.” If he 
simply denied anything said about him in the newspapers, 
they repeated the report, “but if I said something sharp, 
though they might abuse me for scurrility, they believed me” 
perhaps, what another great theologian meant by 
“using sharpness.” “I letter to the 
Guardian, and, though of course the Guardian called me 
names, it did not allow the offence of its correspondent to be 
repeated.” I have no doubt that the Cardinal was right, but 
one fears that his example, if followed by a person who had 
not the same power of literary expression, might lead him 


This is, 
once sent a sharp 


into strong language. 


Our most popular lady novelist complains with indignation 
that an American newspaper is publishing, with her name 
attached to it, a°work entitled “Tiger Head, or the Ghost of 
the Avalanche,” a story she has not seen, but which strikes 
Of course, it is 
astonishment ? 


her as being of a sensational character. 
very wrong; but why should she express 
De Quincey tells us that when once a man has committed 
murder he is only too likely to go on picking pockets, and 
may eventually sink todownright evil-speaking and scandal. 
And, surely, when a newspaper has taken to thieving, as one 
is sorry to say many American newspapers have done, it is no 
wonder that it also indulges in falsehood. 

A well-known Town Councillor of cconomical instincts 
once objected to vote the money for the wall of a cemetery, 
because “ nobody in it wanted to get out,” and, since “ body- 
snatching ” had been abolished, “ nobody outside of it wanted 
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a very earnest soul,” but ( 


losopher’s heroes) rather dangerous t 


What marvellous things are invented by American women ! 


That one of them should have patented a baby-carriage, and 


made a fortune out of the transaction, is not so surprising 
but the cotton gin (which is not an American drink, as son 
may think) also owes its being to the female intellect. Sti 
remarkable, as coming from such a 
that 
stockings there would be 
What could have put such a thing into a female head? 
told, is that 


quarter, 
if they were 


more 
turns out “completed shoes” 


but they are horse- 


machine 
no such wonder 
shoes. 
trivance of all, 


enforced 


The niost complicated con we 11 
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manufacture of * ré 
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machine for deadening the noise of trains and car-w] 

Senior Wranglers, we have 
There are 


actions for libel are owing to 


England, though 
no mechanicians plenty of them 
who “invent” | 
them—but not machines 

A controversy is going on in th F as to whether 
it is advisable for a man to marry a literary lady. It is argued 
that if she writes ill her husband is ashamed of her, and, if 
well, that he is jealous of her. 
that she has fool, which, indeed, 


This sort of discussion is always carried on in the pure 


The latter case presupposes 


married a is sometimes the 
case, 

ether ; 
considerations 
that the 
authoress must to husbands of small means bean agreeable one, 
her her superior intelli- 


the very highest plane of thought, and above all vulgar 
of material benefit, or one might venture to 


observe discovery that one’s wife is a successful 


f 


They would be inclined to forgive 


gence, in consideration of what it realised. he case 


of one justly popular authoress, 
husband was also literary, and not so successful, there was 
his atti- 


as high 


everyone taking off their 


notwithstanding at her 
certainly no jealousy upon his part : on the contrary, 
tude that of adoration. He 
priest to his divinity, and insisted on 
shoes (as it were) who approached her sacred presence. Nor 
did he despise the gifts of those (publishers) who came to 
Whether a man could be so lost to self-respect as 
from an increase of income caused by 
another matter, but it 


towards her was acted 


worship. 
to derive satisfaction 
inventions is 


his wife’s mechanical 


seems just possible. 


THE COURT. 

The Queen left the Isle of Wight for Balmoral on the evening 
of Aug. 25. Her Majesty, who was accompanied by Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg and the Duchess of Con- 
naught and their children, drove from Osborne at half past 
five, and embarked at Trinity Pier on board the Alberta, 
Captain Fullerton. As soon asthe yacht got under way the 
men-of-war at Portsmouth dressed with masthead and rainbow 
flags, and as she entered the harbour yardarms were manned. 
The Alberta, which was followed by the Elfin and the Fire 
Queen, drew up alongside the private jetty at the Royal 
Clarence Victualling Yard, Gosport, at half past six. Here 
the Royal party was joined by the Duke of Connaught, 
who had arrived at Portsmouth during the afternoon to take 
over the military command of the district. On landing, her 
Majesty was received by General Sir Leicester Smyth, Admiral 
Sir Edmund Commerell, and Colonel Boyle. commanding the 
{th Rifle Brigade. ‘The special train, which was in charge of 
Mr. Verrinder, South-Western Railway, left at ten minutes to 
seven. A stay of a quarter of an hour was made at Banbury, 
where refreshments were served, and the sleeping compart- 
ments were prepared. The train left Banbury shortly after 
ten o'clock, and at midnight arrived at Bushbury Junction, 
whence it was transferred to the North-Western Railway. 
The Queen and suite arrived at Perth at 9.24 next morning. 
Her Majesty was served with breakfast in the Station Hotel. 
The Royal party were received by the Duke of Athole, his son, 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, and the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
The train arrived at Aberdeen seven minutes before one, and 
at Ballater at 2.25. A guard of honour of the Queen's Own 
Cameron Highlanders was drawn up in the station, and saluted 
as the Royal party drove away to Balmoral, which was reached 
about half past three o'clock. 

The Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Mand, 
whe returned to Marlborough House on Ang. 22 from the 
Solent, left again in the evening by the Great Northern 
express for Scotland. An accident occurred to the train by 
which the Royal party travelled to Ballater. When Berwick 
was reached it was found that the axles of the sleeping-saloon 
had become so heated that the carriage had to be detached. 
The Princesses had to be awakened. By the incident the 
train was delayed an hour. The Princess and daughters 
arrived in Aberdeen in the afternoon of the 23rd, and pro- 
ceeded to Mar Lodge, to join the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 
On Sunday, the 24th. the Royal party attended Divine 
service in the Duke of Fife’s private chapel at Mar Lodge. 
The Rev. Mr. Denham, of the Episcopal Church, Dumfries, 
conducted the service. Most of the large party at Mar Lodge 
attended the service, with the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 
among those present being the Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale. Prince Waldemar of Denmark, his Excellency M. De 
Staal, Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. Horace Farquhar, and Sir 
Charles Hall, M.P. 

The Duchess of Albany and her children left Claremont on 
Aug. 22 for Birkhall, near Balmoral, a house which has been 
lent her by the Queen. Her Royal Highness, who arrived next 
day, will stay at Birkhall for about two months. 

Prince George of Wales gave a ball on Aug. 25 at Halifax, 
N.S., to which all. those who. have extended their hospitality 
to his Royal Highness during his stay there were invited. 
The affair was a great success. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
If melancholia be engendered by the deserted state of Clubland 
in London, the sojourner in town may be grateful that the 
harmony of Piccadilly is restored by the successful production 
of M. Planquette’s latest comic opera, * Captain Thérése,” the 
melodious bright dialogue, and remarkably brilliant 


strains, 





costumes of which fairly charmed the large audience that 
filled the Prince of Wa! Theatre on the ‘T'wenty- 
fifth of August. The occasion was especially noteworthy 
for the first appearance on the London lyrie stage of an 


accomplished young Canadian prima donna, Miss Attalie 
Claire, whose talents have been recognised by Madame Adelina 
Pattiand Madame Albani.and in whose honour two other gifted 
Queens of Song, Madame Marie Roze and Miss Florence St. John 
(the coming * Carmen—Up to Date”), attended the premiére of 
‘Captain Thérése.” It may at once be said that Miss Claire, 
though she had not quite recovered from a serious illness, made 
a very favourable impression by the pleasing manner in which 
she sang her first song. She is young and prepossessing, and 
has a peculiarly sweet mezzo-soprano voice. Youthful though 
Miss Attalie Claire is, she has had considerable experience 
on the operatic stage. She is a Canadian by birth. Born 
in Toronto, she was removed by her parents at an early 
age to New York, she studied under Madame 








vhere 


Fiirsch - Madi at the National Conservatory of Music. 
She made her début with the National Opera Com- 
pany in the part of Siebel in “ Faust,” at Hartford, Con- 


necticut ; and, after filling a variety of other engagements 
with credit, toured through the States with the Patti-Tamagno 
Company, under the direction of MM. Abbey and Grau. She 
is at home in such arduous réles Marguerite in “ Faust” 
and Arline in “The Bohemian Girl.” With her charmingly 
sympathetic voice and pretty face and vivacious manner, Miss 
Attalie Claire cannot fail to be completely successful as 
‘Captain Thérése” when she has thoroughly regained her 
health. 

‘Captain Thérése” » libretto of which M. Alex. 
Bisson and Mr. F. C. Burnand—was most resplendently 
mounted by the Carl Rosa Light Opera Company, of which 
Mr. Augustus Harris is a leading spirit. Indeed, the beauty 


as 


is 


by 





and tastefulness of the numerous costumes of the pic- 
turesque period of 1580-90 reflected the greatest credit 
upon the skilful costumiers Madame Auguste and Co., Mr. 


Nathan, and M. and Madame Alias. If the tintinnabulation 
of the “* Bells of Corneville” does not run through the score of 
“Captain Thérése,” M. Planquette has provided an abundance 
of melodious airs and some stirring martial music, and the 


authors have supplied a sufficiency of story and _inci- 
dents, in all conscience. It goes without saying that 
love is the mainspring of “Captain Thérése.” ‘'Thérése 


is a beauteous maiden, fresh from convent, whence she 
is summoned by her father, the Marquis de Vardeuil, to wed 
the dashing young Vicomte ‘Tancréde de la Touche, instead of 
the cousin she really loves, Philip de Bellegarde, who is out of 
favour with the Marquis on account of an intrigue he is falsely 
reported to have had with the wifeof General Sombrero. To test 
the good faith of her betrothed, Thérése dons a captain’s uni- 
form, and proceeds with some companions, likewise in military 
to the Camp at Vellars, where her worst fears appear 
to be realised. But the constancy of Philip and the baseness 
of the Vicomte de la ‘l'ouche are proved in the final act, and 
all ends happily for Captain Thérése and her tenor lover. 
Miss Attalie Claire, w was a vivacious and captivating 
Thérése, was deservedly applauded for her duleet rendering 
of her delightful “ Pensionnaire’s Song,” and for her share 
of the honeyed love-duets with Mr. Joseph ‘Tapley, who 
made an energetic Philip de Bellegarde ; and the fair débutante 
acquitted herself well in the inspiring Standard song which 
brought the second act to a lively close. In fine voice was 
the favourite baritone, Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, who, as gallant 
Vicomte de le Touche, distinguished himself by his martial sing- 
ing of * A Soldier's Life” (encored),and hisanimated rendering of 
the valse-lilting “Song of the Butterfly” (encored and re-de- 
manded). Madame Amadi sang and acted well also as Herminie; 
and Mr. Harry Monkhouse was brimming over with natural 
drollery and humour as the much-disguised notary, M. Duvet. 
That graceful and piquante actress, Miss Phyllis Broughton, 
delivered her words with laudable expressiveness, considering 
she had a bad cold ; and her attractive dance in the gay 
scarlet uniform of a cantiniére well merited the encore it 
gained. The vigour of Mr. ilenry Ashley as Colonel Sombrero, 
the sternness of Mr. Harry Parker as the irate Marquis, and 
the sweet singing of Miss Ilorence Darley as Claudine like- 
wise contributed to the of “Captain Thérése,” to 
which Mr. Burnand has contributed some of his choicest puns 
and most charming lyrics. ‘The principal artists and M. 
Planquette received hearty calls at the fall of the curtain, and 
there was a round of applause for Mr. Charles Harris, who has 
arranged the business with habitual skill. In fine, 
“ Captain Thérése,” now duly curtailed, yields a very pleasant 
evening s entertainment. 
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The Professional Swimming Association’s captaincy race 
was contested at Hendon on Aug. 23. The distance was half a 
mile, and there were eight starters, but J. F. Standring won 
easily in 16 min. 9 sec, 

The Registrar-General reports that the deaths in London for 
the week ending Aug. 23 exceeded by 85 the average in the 
corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The 1629 deaths 
included 73 from measles, 16 from scarlet-fever, 20 from 
diphtheria, 39 from whooping-cough, 11 from enteric fever, 
255 from diarrhoea and dysentery, 12 from cholera and choleraic 
diarrhoea, and not one from smallpox, typhus, or ill-defined 
forms of continued fever. 

We regret to announce the sudden death, on Tuesday, 
Aug. 26, of Mr. John Greenaway, the engraver, father of Miss 
Kate Greenaway, whose name is widely known as the clever 
and kindly artist of delightful pictures of child-life. Mr. 
Greenaway was one of the oldest workers for the J/lustrated 
London News, and at one time made drawings and sketches, 
instead of engravings. He was nearly seventy-five years of 
age, very active and cheerful, and seemed in good health a 
few days before his death. 

There was a large and fashionable gathering at the Pro- 





Cathedral, Kensington, on Aug. 26, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Count Strickland della Catena, C.M.G., Chief 





Secretary to the Government in the Island of Malta (eldest 
son of the late Captain Strickland, R.N.,and of Louisa, heiress 
of the Bonicé and Bologna families of Malta), with Lady 
Edeline Sackville, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess 
De La Warr. The bridegroom was attended by Mr. Wiiliam 


W. Grantham as best man. The bridesmaids were the Ladies 
Mary and Margaret Sackville, sisters of the bride; Miss Ethel 
Jannerman, Miss Constance Drummond, Miss Elsie Drum- 


Miss D'Amico, 
Castle. cousins 


mond, and Miss Cornwallis West, her cousins ; 
of Malta, and Miss Ida Strickland, of Sizergh 
of the bridegroom Miss Heseltine and Miss 
Kennard. The bride entered the sxered building at 
o’cloék, and was conducted to the altar by her father, 
gave her away. 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT PERCY BOILEAU. 
This promising young officer. 
Regiment in India, was unfortunately dro 
Kolodyne, near Fort T 
country, on June 26, when the tro 


of the 2nd Battalion 2nd Goorkha 
; wned in the river 
in the Chittagong highland 
ps were on the return march 
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THE LATE BOTLEAU, 


from the Lushai and Chin Expedition. He was munch esteemed 
in the regiment, beloved alike by officers and men, and his 
death is much regretted by all. He was the second of 
Colonel Frank Boileau, of the Bengal Staff Corps, whose eldest 
Lieutenant Claude F. Boileau, died fever in the 
Burmah Expedition in 1886, 
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THE CHAMPION BACK SWIMMER. 
l 





sional 
Europe about eighteen months ago. 
Imming on 


The undertaking of Davis Dalton, an American profe 
swimmer, whoc to 
cross the Channel from Boulogne t 
his back, using only his legs for propulsion, has excited much 
comment. ‘The time chosen for be five 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 17. He was accompanied by 
the lugger life-boat Ocean King, under command of Captain 
Henry Dunn, acting as pilot, with a reporte Mr. I. K. 
Reeves. who kept the log; an y row-boa of 
Henry Bran, to furnish the swimme1 
of Bovril made hot by a kettle over a 
from the ] hours after stat 
swimmer during the ler of his 
reached the shore at Folkestone, west of Victoria Pier, 
on Monday afternoon at twenty-eight minutes past three, very 
much exhausted, and was carried to the bathing establishment, 
where he was put to bed. The distance actually traversed, as 





to 





ime 


o Folkestone sw 


cinning this task was 


ron board, 
ladingh t, in charge 
with refreshments 
spirit-lamp—was detached 
ting, to kee p near the 


Dalton 


cups 


ugger, seve 


remain time at sea, 





the new 





ACK SWIMMER. 


DAVIS DALTON, THE AMPION B 


he was carried down to off Hythe by a strong tide and current, 
is reckoned to be Sixty miles; t 
mencement, the w 
from north-north-east, with a rising sea ¢ 
came on in the night and « rning. 
occasionally rested*in the 

A yacht, named the Argo, w 





he sea was smooth at the com- 


and squalls of wind 
nd showers of rain, 
The swimmer 
ten minutes. 
lemen on board— 


but vater was coid ; 














Messrs. F. B. Hulke, E. M. G ling, and H. G. 
Pulling—left Boulogne h ur just ahead of the Ocean King, 
was passed by the lugger. at two hundred yards’ distance, 
after going three quarters of a mile, and followed the Ocean 
King until dusk. ‘Those gentlemen say that they watched the 
Ocean King and the dinghy towed astern, with their telescopes, 
as well as they could, but tl sa » one swimming. In 
reply to their letter, written at Sontl . on 19, and 





published in the 7im ifidavits were n before a 


trate at Folkestone, on Aug. 21, by Davis Dalton, 


magis- 


Henry Dunn, 








959 


I’. K. Reeves, and Henry Bran, testifying that Davis entered 
the water, from the stern of the Occan King, two or three 


hundred yards from the pier at Boulogne, and swam at first 





on the starboard side of the vessel, while the Argo would be 
on the port side, at a mile distance, according to their account ; 
moreover, they declare that Dalton swam the whole of thi 
way to Folkestone without any assistance. We should n 
be jnstified in questioning the truth of these statements 


Davis Dalton, who was born in New York Oct. 26, 1551 


t, muscular man, 5 ft. 5in. in height, with powerful 


thighs and large chest. He is stated to have made long- 
distance swims in the Pacific, Atlantic, Bay of Biscay, German 
Ocean, and the rivers Amazon and Mississippi; but he doe 
not appear at any time to have swum for wagers. For some 
years past he had cherished the idea of attempting to swim 


ug his peculiar 
aco he came to Folkes 


the English Channel on his back, this bei 
; f{swimming. Three months 
where he has subjected himself to a severe course of training, 
rising daily at four o'clock in the morning, and entering the 
sea for a two hours’ swim, besides spending eight hours a day 
in the Folkestone Swimming Baths, and taking long walks 
from six to eight miles daily. He is styled “ Professor Dalton ” 
at the Folkestone Bathing Establishment. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by 
Folkestone. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA. 


Some of our readers may be aware of the ngular politieal 
curiosity, a relic of mediwval history, still extant in this self- 
governing little commonwealth, beyond the southern frontier 


of Trance, yet not comprised within the kingdom of Spain. 
Here is a small secluded territory, seve 
in length, and varying in breadth from that measure to about 
half, the upper valley of the river Valira, or Balira, and of two 


nteen or eighteen miles 


confluent streams joining this river, with a population esti- 
mated at 5231 souls, enclosed by mountain ranges on the 
southern slope of the Pyrenees. It is situated between the 
French Department of the Arriége and the Spanish Province 


of Catalonia. Geographically, it would have seemed likely to 
belong to Spain, and its inhabitants speak the Catalan lan- 
guage or dialect. 
had overrun Spain, were driven out of the Pyrenean valleys by 
Charlemagne and his son, Louis le Debonnair, who then bestowed 
the Lordship of Andorra on the Bishop of Urgel, a diocese of 
Catalonia; but there were also Counts of Urgel, who in the 
ninth century disputed the sovereignty with the Bishops 
The latter then sought help from the Counts of Foix,an ancient 
town and castle in Navarre, to the north of the Pyrenees ; 
and, during the next three or four hundred a sort of 
triangular contest went on between the feudal potentates, as 
the of Foix, after setting claims of the 
Counts of Urgel, endeavoured to get Andorra for themselves. 
It was at length decided, by an arbitration in 1278, that the 
sovereignty of this little State should be held jointly by the 
Counts of Foix and the Bishops of Urgel. In the 
House Foix becoming merged in the princely House of 
Béarn, which acquired the Kingdom of Navarre, and King 
Henry of Navarre, in 1589, King Henry IV. 
I'rance, the partial sovereignty Andorra, limited by the 
rights of the Bishop of Urgel, passed to the French Crown. 

A share of legal authority is still retained by the 
ment of the French Republic, appointing a “ Veguer,” or 
judicial functionary, while the Bishop of Urgel app 
another, and the Judge of the Appeal Court is appointed hy 
the two Lords Paramount each sovereign has al 
his ff, and rece small pecuniary tribute, 480f, 
paid to the Bishop, 960f. to France. But these merely the 
ancient feudal prerog ot lordship, and the people of 
Andorra enjoy otherwi virtual domestic independence, 
ruled by an Council of twenty-four members, 
with two Syndics and a Secretary, making their own laws ; 
each of the six parishes has its own Communal Council, and 
each of the Quarters or Wards. ‘This little State has no stand- 
ing army, but has a militia of about six hundred men, not in 
nd every householder is bound to have a gun, and to 
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serve if called upon ° the flag is a tricolour, ye low ar d red 
and blue, and the heraldic arms are quartered with emblems 
of the See of Urgel, the Province of Catalonia, the Honses of 


Ioix and Béarn. No excise duties are levied in 
Andorra, which trades freely both with France and with Spain. 

We gather these interesting facts from a short treatise by 
Mr. F. H. Deverell, published in French and English, which 
contains also a topographical and statistical description of 
Andorra: it is a pamphlet of twenty pages, to be had of 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Mr. Deverell has also 
formed a collection of forty illustrative photographs, copies 
of which, and a map which he has prepared with great care 
and labour, are presented by him to the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. The photographs include fine views of 
the mountain scenery and the valley, the town, Andorra-la- 
Vella, which is the capital, having seven or eight hundred 
inhabitants, with its public buildings, and the chief villages ; 
also portraits of the late President and other personages of 
local note, figures and groups of people; besides 
views of the old Spanish town of Urgel, with the Cathedral 
and Bishop’s Palace, and of the French town and Castle of 
loix, now the capital of the Department of the Arriége, the 
picturesque aspect of which is shown in our Illustration, ‘The 
associations of Foix are not unknown 
to readers of French annals: that place was, in one age, the 
headqnarters of chivalry and of troubadour poetry ; at other 
times, in the persecution of the Albigenses, and again of the 
Huguenots, it witnessed the direst crnelties of the Inquisition. 
We have to thank Mr. Deverell for permission to copy several 
of his photographs, which are of considerable interest and value, 
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costume 


historical and romantic 


It was stated in our account of Knowsley that the ancient 
line of the Barons of Andley died out in 1391; but it 
perhaps, as well to explain that this applies only to the direct 
male descent. The sister of the last of these Barons married 
Sir John Touchet ; their son was summoned to Parliament as 
Lord Audley, and the title has never passed out of the family 
of Tonchet. 





The Dublin Gazette contains an Order in Council, under 
Section 2 of the Light Railways Act 1889, for the construction 
of light railways from Donegal to Kiilybeg. from Ballina to 
Killala, from Westport to Mullavany, from Galway to Clifden, 


from Kellorglen to Valentia, from Headford to Kenmare, from 
Bantry to Bantry Pier, from Skibbereen to Baltimore, and 
from Downpatrick to Ardglass. 

A conference of the Association for the Reform and Codifi- 
cation of the Law of Nations opened at Liverpool on Aug. 26. 
The president—Dr. Sieveking, President of the Hamburg Court 
of Appeal ~lelivered an address, in which he said that since the 
last meeting of the conference two events had happened which 
marked decided progress in the matter of the unity of maritime 


law—the Congress at Irussels in 1888, and at Washington last 
ve The conference discussed the subject of general average, 
and an amendment to rule 2 of the York-Antwerp rules was 


adop ec 1. 








OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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discover ; not think it unexcep- 
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to our making the Maid of 
Avenel, the guardian of the Holy Scriptures. The 
heroine is very uninteresting, and the miller’s danghter not 
have always preferred this 


true, believe and tremble, 


feelings in 


much better; and, indeed, we 
author's (!) old ladies to his young ones.” 
“the Black Hussar of Literature” thought of this critic : 
knows what he thought (and said) of the Edinburgh one who 
ventured to express similar opinions. But “Ivanhoe”! This 
scribe of the Wuseum actually falls foul of “Ivanhoe”! “ The 
story is weakened by being divided in its interest; there is 
. « We cannot help regarding 


One wonders what 


one 


much too much of Friar Tuck. 
the hag Ulrica as a foul blot upon this work,” &e. Of Rebecca, 
however, the critic is so good as to say that “ not even Richard- 
son's Clarissa, matchless as we have till now thought her, 
excites an interest more deep and intense than that we feel 
is good, and, so far as 


for the fair Jewess.” The“ fair Jewess” 


I know, original ! 


A lady writer in the Forum, who is certainly not of the 
class that is reported to have clothed the legs of their pianos 
from motives of delicacy, has been denouncing high living 
and low dressing in American society. She mourns the decay 
of modesty, and protests that the way gowns are cut is such 
that their wearers ought to be cut also. What she sees with 
her eyes we must admit ; but what she hears with her ears is 
open to controversy. Young gentlemen of her acquaintance 
tell her things which it must have required a good deal of 
“IT have often danced with young 
Perhaps the 


encouragement to reveal. 
ladies who were intoxicated,” 
essayist is not aware that one of the privileges of intoxication 
is to imagine that other people, and not we ourselves, are 
drank. The only approach Ican remember to this weakness 
on the part of any young lady was in the case of a most 
charming one, whom I once endeavoured in vain to persuade 
to take a second glass of champagne. “No,” she said, “I 
have had enough.” “But how do you know you have had 
enough?” “When I find myself saying to myself, ‘Now, 
what was that last ?’” was her intelligent 
reply. Of course it is every young lady who is so 
pradent, but I have met this American 
young gentleman says he often has, “ too far gone to converse.” 
They must be far gone indeed, if they cannot do that. At one 
dinner-table we are told that the conversation of a young lady 
to “a foreigner of distinction” was so “ hardy” that he pro- 
posed—to leave the house. I should like to have known 
that gentleman very much, because, from what I have seen of 
foreigners, I conclude his character to have been exceptionable. 
The only parallel to this incident—and that at an immense 
way off—I am personally acquainted with was what took 
place in a certain university drawing-room, where a lady 
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The admiration expressed for the works of the late Cardinal 
Newman is, one suspects, more universal than our knowledge 
but some of his letters, which have appeared since 
There is a 


of them ; 
his demise, must strike everyone as remarkable. 
curious parallel in one of them with the correspondence of the 
Laureate, published some years ago, in connection with the 
preface to his “ In Memoriam.” 
m who 
1 divers 
nen may ft 


Of their dead selves 


Somebody wrote to ask him whether the singer in question 
was Augustine. To the poet replied “ yes.” 
Then another wrote, “ But was it not Goethe?” 
Of course it was Goethe.” 
Then somebody wrote (Iam quoting, of course, from memory), 
“Was it Whereupon the bard, 
annoyed by this importunity, replied, “ Be quiet! I’m hanged 
if I know who it was.” He had had the idea at one time, but 
from what source he had forgotten, like the impassioned lover 
who, weeping over his dead flower, was yet unable to remember 
“who the deuce it him that forget-me-not.” 
Similarly the Cardinal, on being pressed to explain what he 


not St. which 


To be sure,” 


he answered. “ How stupid of me! 


not some other person 


was who gave 


meant by the lines— 
angel faces smile, 
, and lost awhile, 


And with the morn those 


Which I have loved long sine 


declines, ina letter to a correspondent, to be cross-examined 
upon any such subject! It really was so long ago since he 
“There must be a statute of limitations 
One cannot recover the transient 


wrote the couple t. 
for writers of verse. 
state which comes upon one when homesick or seasick, or in 
any other way sensitive or excited.” This certainly seems 
strange. For the Cardinal's case was not one of recollection, 
but simply of the explanation of his own meaning. 
almost suspects that he had not so high an opinion of the 


One 
sentiment, whatever it was, as at the time he wrote it. 


Another curious letter is that very gentle and kindly one 
in which he speaks of the death of his old adversary Kingsley, 
and mentions that he even “said a mass for his soul.” Why 
his language to him (in the Apologia) was so sharp, he says, 
was “because I have ever found from experience that no one 
would believe me to be in earnest if I spoke calmly.” If he 
simply denied anything said about him in the newspapers, 
they repeated the report, “but if I said something sharp, 
though they might abuse me for scurrility, they believed me” 
This is, perhaps, what another great theologian meant by 
“using sharpness.” “I once sent a sharp letter to the 
Guardian, and, though of course the Guardian called me 
names, it did not allow the offence of its correspondent to be 
repeated.” Ihave no doubt that the Cardinal was right, but 
one fears that his example, if followed by a person who had 
not the same power of literary expression, might lead him 
into strong language. 


Our most popular lady novelist complains with indignation 
that an American newspaper is publishing, with her name 
attached to it, a‘work entitled “Tiger Head, or the Ghost of 
a story she has not seen, but which strikes 
OF course, it is 
astonishment? 


the Avalanche,” 
her as being of a sensational character. 
very wrong; but why should express 
De Quincey tells us that when once a man has committed 
murder he is only too likely to go on picking pockets, and 
may eventually sink todownright evil-speaking and scandal. 
And, surely, when a newspaper has taken to thieving, as one 


she 


is sorry to say many American newspapers have done, it is no 
wonder that it also indulges in falsehood. 


A well-known Town Councillor of cconomical instincts 
once objected to vote the money for the wall of a cemetery, 
because “ nobody in it wanted to get out,” and, since “ body- 


snatching ” had been abolished, “ nobody outside of it wanted 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen left the Isle of Wight for Balmoral on the evening 
of Aug. 25. Her Majesty, who was accompanied by Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg and the Duchess of Con- 
naught and their children, drove from Osborne at half past 
five, and embarked at Trinity Pier on board the Alberta, 
Captain Fullerton. As soon asthe yacht got under way the 
men-of-war at Portsmouth dressed with masthead and rainbow 
flags, and as she entered the harbour yardarms were manned. 
The Alberta, which was followed by the Elfin and the Fire 
Queen, drew up alongside the private jetty at the Royal 
Clarence Victualling Yard, Gosport, at half past six. Here 
the Royal party was joined by the Duke of Connaught, 
who had arrived at Portsmouth during the afternoon to take 
over the military command of the district. On landing, her 
Majesty was received by General Sir Leicester Smyth, Admiral 
Sir Edmund Commerell, and Colonel Boyle. commanding the 
{th Rifle Brigade. The special train, which was in charge of 
Mr. Verrinder, South-Western Railway, left at ten minutes to 
seven, A stay of a quarter of an hour was made at Banbury, 
where refreshments were served, and the sleeping compart- 
ments were prepared. The train left Banbury shortly after 
ten o'clock, and at midnight arrived at Bushbury Junction, 
whence it was transferred to the North-Western Railway. 
The Queen and suite arrived at Perth at 9.24 next morning. 
Her Majesty was served with breakfast in the Station Hotel. 
The Royal party were received by the Duke of Athole, his son, 
the Marquis of ‘Tullibardine, and the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
The train arrived at Aberdeen seven minutes before one. and 
at Ballater at 2.25. A guard of honour of the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders was drawn up in the station, and saluted 
as the Royal party drove away to Balmoral, which was reached 
about half past three o'clock. 

The Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Mand, 
whe returned to Marlborough House on Ang. 22 from the 
Solent, left again in the evening by the Great Northern 
express for Scotland. An accident occurred to the train by 
which the Royal party travelled to Ballater. When Berwick 
was reached it was found that the axles of the sleeping-saloon 
had become so heated that the carriage had to be detached. 
The Princesses had to be awakened. By the incident the 
train was delayed an hour. The Princess and daughters 
arrived in Aberdeen in the afternoon of the 23rd, and pro- 
ceeded to Mar Lodge, to join the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 
On Sunday, the 24th. the Royal party attended Divine 
service in the Duke of Fife’s private chapel at Mar Lodge. 
The Rev. Mr. Denham, of the Episcopal Church, Dumfries, 
conducted the service. Most of the large party at Mar Lodge 
attended the service, with the Duke and Duchess of Fife, 
among those present being the Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale. Prince Waldemar of Denmark, his Excellency M. De 
Staal, Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. Horace Farquhar, and Sir 
Charles Hall, M.P. 

The Duchess of Albany and her children left Claremont on 
Aug. 22 for Birkhall, near Balmoral, a house which has been 
lent her by the Queen. Her Royal Highness, who arrived next 
day, will stay at Birkhall for about two months. 

Prince George of Wales gave a ball on Ang. 25 at Halifax, 
N.S., to which all. those who have extended their hospitality 
to his Royal Highness during his stay there were invited. 
The affair was a great success. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

If melancholia be engendered by the deserted state of Clubland 
in London, the sojourner in town may be grateful that the 
harmony of Piccadilly is restored by the successful production 
of M. Planquette’s latest comic opera, “ Captain Thérése,” the 
melodious strains, bright dialogue, and remarkably brilliant 
costumes of which fairly charmed the large audience that 
filled the Prince of Wales's Theatre on the ‘Twenty- 
fifth of Angust. The occasion was especially noteworthy 
for the first appearance the London lyric stage of an 
accomplished young Canadian prima donna, Miss Attalie 
Claire, whose taleuts have been recognised by Madame Adelina 
Pattiand Madame Albani.and in whose honour two other gifted 
Queens of Song, Madame Marie Roze and Miss Florence St. John 
(the coming * Carmen—Up to Date”), attended the premiére of 
‘Captain Thérése.” It may at once be said that Miss Claire, 
thoug! t quite recovered from a serious illness, made 
a very favourable impression by the pleasing manner in which 
she sang her first song. She is young and prepossessing, and 
las a peculiarly sweet mezzo-soprano voice. Youthful though 
Miss Attalie Claire is, she has had considerable experience 
on the operatic stage. She is a Canadian by birth. Born 
in Toronto, she was removed by her parents at an early 
age to New York, where she studied under Madame 
Fiirsch - Madi at the National Conservatory of Music. 
She made her début with the National Opera Com- 
pany in the part of Siebel in “ Faust,” at Hartford, Con- 
necticut ; and, after filling a variety of other engagements 
with credit, toured through the States with the Patti-Tamagno 
Company, under the direction of MM. Abbey and Grau. She 
is at home in snch arduous roles as Marguerite in “ Faust” 
and Arline in “The Bohemian Girl.” With her charmingly 
sympathetic voice and pretty face and vivacious manner, Miss 
Attalie Claire cannot fail to be completely successful as 
“Captain Thérése” when she has thoroughly regained her 
health. 
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“Captain Thérése”—the libretto of which is by M. Alex. 
Bisson and Mr. F. C. Burnand—was most resplendently 
mounted by the Carl Rosa Light Opera Company, of which 
Mr. Augustus Harris is a leading spirit. Indeed, the beauty 
and tastefulness of the numerous costumes of the _ pic- 
turesque period of 1580-90 reflected the greatest credit 
upon the skilful costumiers Madame Auguste and Co., Mr. 
Nathan, and M. and Madame Alias. If the tintinnabulation 
of the “ Bells of Corneville” does not run through the score of 
“ Captain Thérése,” M. Planquette has provided an abundance 
of melodions airs and some stirring martial music, and the 
authors have supplied a sufficiency of story and _ inci- 
dents, in all conscience. It goes without saying that 
love is the mainspring of “Captain Thérése.” ‘Thérése 
is a beanteous maiden, fresh from convent, whence she 
is summoned by her father, the Marquis de Vardeuil, to wed 
the dashing young Vicomte ‘laneréde de la Touche, instead of 
the cousin she really loves, Philip de Bellegarde, who is out of 
favour with the Marquis on account of an intrigue he is falsely 
reported to have had with the wifeof General Sombrero. To test 
the good faith of her betrothed, Thérése dons a captain's uni- 
form, and proceeds with some companions, likewise in military 
attire, to the Camp at Vellars, where her worst fears appear 
to be realised. But the constancy of Philip and the baseness 
of the Vicomte de la ‘Touche are proved in the final act, and 
all ends happily for Captain Thérése and her tenor lover. 
Miss Attalie Claire, who was a vivacious and captivating 
Thérése, was deservedly applauded for her dulcet rendering 
of her delightful “ Pensionnaire’s Song,” and for her share 
of the honeyed love-duets with Mr. Joseph ‘Tapley, who 
made an energetic Philip de Bellegarde ; and the fair débutante 
acquitted herself well in the inspiring Standard song which 
brought the second act to a lively close. In fine voice was 
the favourite baritone, Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, who, as gallant 
Vicomtede le Touche, distinguished himself by his martial sing- 
ing of “ A Soldier's Life” (encored ),and hisanimated rendering of 
the valse-lilting “Song of the Butterfly” (encored and re-de- 
manded). Madame Amadi sang and acted well also as Herminie; 
and Mr. Harry Monkhouse was brimming over with natural 
drollery and humour as the much-disguised notary, M. Duvet. 
That graceful and piquante actress, Miss Phyllis Broughton, 
delivered her words with laudable expressiveness, considering 
she had a bad cold ; and her attractive dance in the gay 
scarlet uniform of a cantini¢re well merited the encore it 
gained. The vigour of Mr. Ilenry Ashley as Colonel Sombrero, 
the sternness of Mr. Harry Parker as the irate Marquis, and 
the sweet singing of Miss Florence Darley as Claudine like- 
wise contributed to the success of “Captain Thérése,” to 
which Mr. Burnand has contributed some of his choicest puns 
and most charming lyrics. ‘The principal artists and M. 
Planquette received hearty calls at the fall of the curtain, and 
there was a round of applause for Mr. Charles Harris, who has 
arranged the stage business with habitual skill. In fine, 
“ Captain Thérése,” now duly curtailed, yields a very pleasant 
evening's entertainment. 


The Professional Swimming Association’s captaincy race 
was contested at Hendon on Aug. 23. The distance was half a 
mile, and there were eight starters, but J. F. Standring won 
casily in 16 min. 9 sec. 

The Registrar-General reports that the deaths in London for 
the week ending Aug. 23 exceeded by 85 the average in the 
corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The 1629 deaths 
included 73 from measles, 16 from scarlet-fever, 20 from 
diphtheria, 39 from whooping-cough, 11 from enteric fever, 
255 from diarrhoea and dysentery, 12 from cholera and choleraic 
diarrhoea, and not one from smallpox, typhus, or ill-defined 
forms of continued fever. 

We regret to announce the sudden death, on Tuesday, 
Aug. 26, of Mr. John Greenaway, the engraver, father of Miss 
Kate Greenaway, whose name is widely known as the clever 
and kindly artist of delightful pictures of child-life. Mr. 
Greenaway was one of the oldest workers for the Jilustratcd 
London News, and at one time made drawings and sketches, 
instead of engravings. He was nearly seventy-five years of 
age, very active and cheerful, and seemed in good health a 
few days before his death. 

There was a large and fashionable gathering at the Pro- 
Cathedral, Kensington, on Aug. 26, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Count Strickland della Catena, C.M.G., Chief 
Secretary to the Government in the Island of Malta (eldest 
son of the late Captain Strickland, R.N.,and of Louisa, heiress 
of the Bonicé and Bologna families of Malta), with Lady 
Edeline Sackville, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess 
De La Warr. The bridegroom was attended by Mr. Wiiliam 
W. Grantham as best man. The bridesmaids were the Ladies 
Mary and Margaret Sackville, sisters of the bride; Miss Ethel 
Bannerman, Miss Constance Drummond, Miss Elsie Drum- 
mond. and Miss Cornwallis West, her cousins ; Miss D'Amico, 
of Malta, and Miss Ida Strickland, of Sizergh Castle. cousins 





of the bridegroom : Miss Heseltine and Miss Coleridge 
Kennard. The bride entered tl 
o’cloék, and was conducted to the altar by her fat 


gave her away. 


the sacred building at two 


her, who 





THE LATE LIEUTENANT PERCY BOILEAU 


This promising young offic 





i Battalion 2nd Goorkha 





Kolodyne, near 
country, on June 





» was much esteemed 
oved alike by officers and men, and his 


from the Lushai and Chin Expedition 
in the regiment, 


Colonel Frank Boileau, of the Bengal Staff Corps, whose eldest 


Burmah Expedition in 1886, 


CHAMPION 


The undertaking of Davis Dalton, an American professional 
swimmer, who came about eighteen months ng 
cross the Channel from 
his back, using only his legs for pro} 
for beginning this task 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 17. 
, under command of 


logne to Folkestone 


lsion, has excited much 


Ile was accompanied by 





Henry Dunn, acting as pil 


Henry Bran, to furnish the swimme1 
of Bovril made hot by le over a spirit-lamp 
r, to kee p near the 
swimmer during his time at sea. 
reached the shore ¢ 4 j 
on Monday afternoon at ; 
much exhausted, and was carrie 
where he was put to bed. 


-eight minutes past three, 
1 to the bathing establishment, 
distance actually traversed, as 





he was carried down to off Hytl 
is reckoned to be sixty miles ; 





occasionally res 
gentlemen on board— 








was passed by the ed yards’ distance, 
after going three quarte: ] 
King until dusk 
Ocean King and the ding 





reply to their lett 
published in the 7% its were made | 
trate at Folkestone, on 21, by Davis Dalton, Henry Dunn, 
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I’. K. Reeves, and Henry Bran, testifying that Davis entered 
the water, from the stern of the Occan King, two or three 
hundred yards from the pier at Boulogne, and swam at first 
on the starboard side of the vessel, while the Argo would be 
on the port side, at a mile distance, according to theiraccount ; 


moreover, they declare that Dalton swam the whole of thi 





vay to Folkestone without any assistance. We should n 
| jnstified in questioning the truth of these statements 

Davis Dalton, who was born in New York Oct. 26, 1851, 
isa thick-set, muscular man, 5 ft. 5in. in height, with powerful 
thighs and large chest He is stated to have made long- 
distance swims in the Pacific, Atlantic, Bay of Biscay, German 
Ocean, aud the rivers Amazon and Mississippi; but he dos 


not appear at any time to have swum for wagers. For some 


years past he had e ished the idea of attempting to swim 
across the English ¢ 





hannel on his back, this being his peenliar 
style of swimming. ‘Three months ago he came to Folkestone, 
where he has subjected himself to a severe course of training, 
rising daily at four o'clock in the morning, and entering the 
sea for a two hours’ swim, besides spending eight hours a day 
in the Folkestone Swimming Baths, and taking long walks 
from six to eight miles daily. He is styled “ Professor Dalton ” 
at the Folkestone Bathing Establishment. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. II. Neame, 
Folkestone. 


THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA. 


Some of our readers may be aware of the singu ir ilitieal 
curiosity, a relic of mediwval history, still extant in this self- 
governing little commonwealth, beyond the southern frontier 


of France, yet not comprised within the kingdom of Spain. 
Here is a small secluded territory, seventeen or eighteen miles 
in length, and varying in breadth from that measure to about 
half, the upper valley of the river Valira, or Balira, and of two 
confluent streams joining this river, with a population esti- 
mated at 5231 souls, enclosed by mountain ranges on the 
southern slope of the Pyrenees. It is situated between the 
French Department of the Arriége and the Spanish Province 
of Catalonia. Geographically, it would have seemed likely to 
belong to Spain, and its inhabitants speak the Catalan Jan- 
guage or dialect. Nearly eleven centuries ago the Moors, who 
had overrun Spain, were driven out of the Pyrenean valleys by 
Charlemagne and his son, Louis le Debonnair, who then bestowed 
the Lordship of Andorra on the Bishop of Urgel, a diocese of 
Catalonia; but there were also Counts of Urgel, who in the 
ninth century disputed the sovereignty with the Bishops. 
The latter then sought help from the Counts of Foix,an ancient 
town and castle in Navarre, to the north of the Pyrenees ; 
and, during the next three or four hundred years, a sort of 
triangular contest went on between the feudal potentates, as 
the Counts of Foix, after setting aside the claims of the 
Counts of Urgel, endeavoured to get Andorra for themselves. 
It was at length decided, by an arbitration in 1278, that the 
sovereignty of this little State should be held jointly by the 
Counts of Foix and the sishops of Urgel. In later ages, the 
Hlouse of Foix becoming merged in the princely House of 
Béarn, which acquired the Kingdom of Navarre, and King 
Henry of Navarre, in 1589, becoming King Henry IV. of 
Irance, the partial sovereignty of Andorra, limited by the 
rights of the Bishop of Urgel, passed to the French Crown, 

A share of legal authority is still retained by the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, appointing a * Veguer,” or 
judicial functionary, while the Bishop of Urgel appoints 
another, and the Judge of the Appeal Court is appointed hy 
the two Lords Paramount alternately ; each sovereign has also 
his own bailiff, and receives a small pecuniary tribute, 480f, 
paid to the Bishop, 960f. to France. But these are merely the 
ancient feudal prerogatives of lordship, and the people of 
Andorra enjoy otherwise a virtual domestic independence, 
being ruled by an elective Council of twenty-four members, 
with two Syndics and a Secretary, making their own laws; 
each of the six parishes has its own Communal Council, and 
each of the Quarters or Wards. ‘This little State has no stand- 
ing army, but hasa militia of about six hundred men, not in 
uniform, and every householder is bound to have a gun, and to 
serve if called upon; the flag is a tricolour, yellow and red 
and blue, and the heraldic arms are quartered with emblems 
of the See of Urgel, the Province of Catalonia, the Honses of 
Ioix and Béarn. No customs or excise duties are levied in 
Andorra, which trades freely both with France and with Spain. 

We gather these interesting facts from a short treatise by 
Mr. F. H. Deverell, published in French and English, which 
contains also a topographical and statistical description of 
Andorra: it is a pamphlet of twenty pages, to be had of 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Mr. Deverell has also 
formed a collection of forty illustrative photographs, copies 
of which, and a map which he has prepared with great care 
and labour, are presented by him to the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. The photographs include fine views of 
the mountain scenery and the valley, the town, Andorra-la- 
Vella, which is the capital, having seven or eight hundred 
inhabitants, with its public buildings, and the chief villages ; 
also portraits of the late President and other personages of 
local note, costume figures and groups of people; besides 
views of the old Spanish town of Urgel, with the Cathedral 
and Bishop’s Palace, and of the French town and Castle of 
Foix, now the capital of the Department of the Arriége, the 
picturesque aspect of which is shown in our Illustration. The 
historical and romantic associations of Foix are not unknown 
to readers of French annals: that place was, in one age, the 
headquarters of chivalry and of troubadour poetry ; at other 
times, in the persecution of the Albigenses, and again of the 
Huguenots, it witnessed the direst crnelties of the Inquisition. 
We have to thank Mr. Deverell for permission to copy several 
of his photographs, which are of considerable interest and value, 
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It was stated in our account of Knowsley that the ancient 
line of the Barons of Andley died out in 1391; but it is, 
perhaps, as well to explain that this applies only to the direct 
male descent. ‘The sister of the last of these Barons married 
Sir John Touchet ; their son was summoned to Parliament as 
Lord Audley, and the title has never passed out of the family 
of Touchet. 

The Dublin Gazctte contains an Order in Council, under 
Section 2 of the Light Railways Act 1889, for the cor ’ 

light railways from Donegal to Kiilybeg, from Ballina to 
Killala, from Westport to Mullavany, from Galway t 
from Keillorglen to Valentia, from Headford to Kenmare, from 
Bantry to Bantry Pier, from Skibbereen to Baltimore, and 
from Downpatrick to Ardglass. 

A conference of the Association for the Reform and Codifi- 
vation of the Law of Nations opened at Liverpool on Aug. 26. 
e pre sident Dr. Sieve king, President of the Hamburg Court 
of Appeal—ielivered an address, in which he said that since the 
last meeting of the conference two events had happened which 
marked decided progress in the matter of the unity of maritime 
law—the Co at Brussels in 1888. and at Washington last 
year. The conference discussed the subject of general average, 
and an amendment to rule 2 of the York-Antwerp rules was 
adopted. 


o Clifden, 
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THE NAVAL MANQUVRES. 

Aug. 18, of the ten days’ mancuvres at sea, in 
Admiral Michael the B 
Squadron, representing a supposed enemy in the Bay of Biscay, 


The close, on 
which Sir Culme Seymour, with 
with headquarters in Bantry Bay and a detached force at 
Alderney, did not attempt to go up the British Channel or St. 
and eluded the pursuing A Squadron, under 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, who searched in vain to find the 
enemy along the lines of approach to our narrow seas, has 
been described in preceding accounts of inconclusive 
operations. They have provoked much criticism with regard 
to the Admiralty programme ; but there is no question of Sir 
George Tryon having done all he could to meet the reputed 
foe who was understood to be threatening the maritime trade 
of Great Britain, and to bring on a decisive conflict. On 
Thursday, Aug. 14, after having searched the northern 


George’s Channel, 


those 


MAGISTRATE 
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extremity of the prescribed area of hostilities and patrolled 
its narrowest portion with his cruisers, Sir George Tryon 
proceeded with his whole force to explore the trade route to 
the southward. As soon as he got clear of the Scilly Islands 
the battle-ships were extended to a distance of three miles 
apart, a small squadron of cruisers being sent on in advance 
on the left flank,and in this order steamed down the trade 
route to about latitude 46deg, 25 min., turning round at this 
point and steaming back again in much the same order. 
Chere being nine ships in the line, the area covered was 
twenty-four miles, and, as the ship on either flank could 
command an area of vision of from twelve to fifteen miles 
farther. the total range of vision of the fleet was extended 
laterally to some fifty miles, more or less, so as completely to 
cover the narrowest portion of the trade route. At the same 


time the ships were kept so thoroughly in hand that a signal 
to alter course could be made from the flag-ship and repeated 
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CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A, 


minutes. It was 
to be seen As 


three 
nowhere 


back from either flank in less than 
all in vain, however: the enemy was 
the whole series of operations was devoid of striking incidents, 
beyond one or two abortive torpedo-boat attacks on ships of 
the defending squadron at anchor in the 
night, our Illustrations less former 
years. when the hostile ships were blockaded at Berehaven, 
and in Lough Swilly, till they contrived to slip out and move 
northward, attacking the ports of North Britain. Mr. J. R. 
Wells, our Special Artist on board of H.M.S. Northumberland, 
Admiral Tryon’s flag-ship, contributes yet two more Sketches ; 


harbour during 


are interesting than in 


one showing the uncomfortable condition of her stern battery 
in a heavy sea, the other being that of the squadron returning 
to Scilly after their cruise in search of an enemy too wary to 
risk an actual engagement. Some of the naval correspondents 
recommend that, in future, there shall be simply “ manauvres 
of evolution,” or exercises in the handling of a squadron. 
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work. The outer basin is of 70 ft. 
diameter, beyond which are twenty-four pedestals, 
eight bearing large The upper basin, 18 ft. 
above the ground, has a diameter of 22ft. Above 
this rises a shaft or column supporting a wide pro- 
jecting cornice, upon which, in the divisions formed 


terra-cotta 


vases. 


by f seated four female figures, 
pouring water from vases. ‘The whole is surmounted 
by a statue of Queen Victoria, wearing the Imperial 
crown and holding the orb and sceptre, standing on 
a lofty pedestal, the total height being 46 ft. In 
four main arches below the upper basin are 
sal groups representing India, Canada, South 
ca, and Australia; in each instance, a male and 
emale figure, with appropriate an 
dian man and woman, with weapons, shawls, 
scrolls, and architectural features; a 
trapper or hunter, with a beaver and 
the head of a musk ox; a South African farmer 
and Kaffir woman; and an Australian gold-digger, 
with sheep, wheatsheaf, and vine. In the niches 
above stand an English sailor and soldiers of the 
Grenadier Guards, Black Watch Highlanders, and 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. All the figures are over life- 
size. On the base are the arms of the city of 
Glasgow. The design and drawings were furnished 
by Mr. A. E. Pearce, designer to Messrs. Doulton and 
Co. ; the modeiling was done under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. W. 8S. Frith, of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute Technical Art School. The fountain 
is now erected in Glasgow Green, facing the Courts 
of Justice, and near the Nelson Monument. 


our plerce iscreens, are 


accessories 


The President of the French Republic returned to 
Tontainebleau, after a visit to La Rochelle and the 
West, during which he was on all sides the object of 
enthusiastic demonstrations.—The Empress of Austria 
arrived in Paris from Calais on Sunday evening, 
Aug. 24. She drove to the Hotel Meurice, where 
apartments had been taken for her, under the name 
of Mrs. Nicholson. 

The ceremony of the unveiling of the monument 
to Victor Emanuel at Civita Vecchia was most suc- 
cessful. 

The King 
Aug. 23 from 


Belgians arrived at Spa on 
His Majesty breakfasted 
and dined with the Queen and Princess Clémentine 
at the Hotel Britannique; and at half past eight 
in the evening he left by special train for Ostend, 
where he will stay until he goes to his chateau in 
the Ardennes for the shooting season. The Queen 
and Princess Clémentine remain at Spa for a week 
or two. 
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LIBRARY. 

‘he Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Zetland, on Friday, 
Aurust 29, performed the ceremony of opening the magnificent 
new buildings in Kildare-street, Dublin, adjacent to Leinster 
House, which have been erected, at a cost of £120,000, for the 
Museum of Science and Art, on one side, and for the Nutional 
Library of Ireland, on the other. Over five on 
April 10, 1885, when the Prince of Wales visited Dublin, his 
Royal Highness laid the first stone of these buildings, which 
have now been completed from the design of the architects, 
Mr. Thomas Newenham Deane, R.H.A., and _ his Mr. 
Thomas Manly Deane, selected in 1584 from the designs of 
fifty or more competitors, and 
very generally approved. ‘The 
block of buildings occupied by 
the Museum has a frontage of 
184 ft., and that of the Library 
116 ft.. opposite each other, 
standing at right angles to 
Leinster House. On the side of 
the courtyard to that mansion, 
where an ornamental railing 
has been substituted for the 
wall, they now form, respec- 
tively, its south and north 
wings, and are exactly similar 
in architectural style; in the 
centre of each side building isa 
semicircular colonnade, with a 
rotunda entrance-hall to the 
Museum and a_ semicircular 
vestibule to the Library, but not 
differing in external aspect. On 
the Kildare-street side, the new 
buildings, not being imme- 
diately in contact with Lein- 
ster House, display a somewhat 
freer of architecture, 
rather suggesting reminiscences 
of the Library of St. Mark at 
Venic here, the Museum 
building longer in frontag 
than the Library, the number 
and position of windows in each 
are differently adjusted, but 
the arches are similar. The 
Museum has also a frontage of 
200 ft. in Kildare-place, with a 
colonnade and balcony in the 
centre. 

The interior of the Mascum 
is handsome and well arranged. 
It is entered through the circu- 
lar-iomed vestibule, which is 
paved with mosaic representing 
the signs of the Zodiac; the 
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reading-room, 
with a domed roof, and 
the book-stores, 107 ft. 


The 
horseshoe-shaped, 72 ft. by 60 ft., 
three smaller reading-rooms, besides 
long, 50 ft. wide, and 50 ft, high, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes are arranged in five flights of cases, with 
iron floors between ; also the offices and committee-room, the 
bookbinders’ and other workshops. 

‘The contractors for these buildings 
Beckett, of Dublin. 


Library building comprises a great 


Messrs. J. and W. 


were 


On Aug. 26 the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn inaugurated 
the new signal and telegraph station on Tory Island. ‘They 
left Loch Swilly in the steamer Thistle, and before reaching 
the island the Duchess of Abercorn threw overboard a box, 
which was picked up by a boat and taken to the station, 
whence several telegrams, one being for the Queen with con- 
gratulations on this extension of the telegraphic system, were 
dispatched. Her Majesty telegraphed, in reply, her pleasure in 
the receipt of the message. 


iOW. 


farewell dinner, at Peterhof, on Aug. 23, after which 
they witnessed an illumination of the Palace gardens. 
Soon after ten o'clock the Czar escorted his guest to 
the quay, whence he proceeded on board the Hohenzollern, 
which sailed at dawn next morning, accompanied by the cor- 
vette Irene. The Hohenzollern arrived at Memel on the 25th. 
Ilis Majesty landed in the evening, and drove to Tauerlanken. 
The strcets of the town were decorated, and the inhabitants 
enthusiastically cheered the Kaiser. From Memel the Emperor, 
on the 26th, went by rail to Insterburg, to attend some 
manceuvres, which included the swimming of a river by three 
regiments of cavalry.—A squadron of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet has arrived in the Bay of Phalerum to escort 
the yacht Surprise, which will convey the Empress Frederick 
and her daughters to Italy, on their return home to Germany.— 
Field Marshal Count Von Moltke will complete his ninetieth 
year on Oct. 26, and preparations are being made in Germany 
to celebrate the anniversary by popular fétes of various 
kinds.—Dr. Carl Peters arrived at Berlin on Aug. 25, with 
Lieutenant Tiedemann, who accompanied him through his 
recent African travels, The explorers were enthusiastically 
welcomed at the railway station by dense crowds. Dr. Peters 
attended a meeting of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Committee, to 
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which he gave an account of 
the results of his expedition, 
and was thereupon honoured 
by the committee with a warm 
vote of confidence and com- 
plete approval of all he had 
done. Afterwards Dr. Peters 
was entertained at a banquet 
in the Kaiserhof. 

The remains of Captain John 
Ericsson were exhumed from 
a cemetery in New York City 
on Aug. 23, and carried, with 
imposing demonstrations of 
respect, to the harbour, where 
they were embarked on board 
the man-of-war Baltimore for 
conveyance to Sweden.—A ter- 
rible accident occurred on the 
22nd on the gravity railway 
which runs up the side of Penn’s 
Mount, in the vicinity of Read. 
ing. A car full of passengers 
became detached from the engine 
on the top of the mountain, 
a height of S00 ft. above the 
city, and dashed down the track 
at a tremendous rate. It 
tinued its headlong career fora 
distance of five miles, travelling 
at a speed of eighty miles an 
hour, until it was precipitated 
over an embankment 50 ft. 
high. Five persons were killed, 
and many others injured. 

A statue of King Louis I. of 
Bavaria was unveiled in the 
Walhalla, near Regensburg, on 
Aug. 25. The Prince Regent, all 
the Bavarian Princes, and the 
members of the Ducal line of 
Bavaria were present. 
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‘AL RELICS OF THE EAST 
COMPANY. 


HISTORL INDIA 


We are permit‘ed to copy from the Journal of Indian Art, 
No. 31, published in July, under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment India, a few of the p shot itographs and lithographs, fac- 
simi f old manuscripts, sear rt ints. views of buildings, 
wmorial bearings and seals, and other memorials of the history 
of the East India Cucanies which Sir George Birdwood, 
K.C.L.E., of the India Office, has furnished to Mr. W. Griggs, 
the editor of that journal, acting on a suggestion that arose 
from the lecture given at the Society of Arts, on Jan. 17, by 
Mr. F. C. Danvers, the official Registrar and Superintendent 











THE ARMS OF THE ORIGINAL EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
of Records. ‘They are of much historical and antiquarian 
interest ; and Sir George Birdwood’s explanatory notes, in the 
Journal of Indian Art, supply the information needful to 
recognise their bearing on the past authority and dignity of 
that great co:mercial and political English Corporation which 
laid the foundations, and which until 1858 erected the mighty 

icture, of the British Indian Empire. 

‘The Governour and Company of Merchants of London 
Trading into the East Indies” was incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth in the vear 1600, and its charter was confirmed by 


James [. in 1609, by Oliver Cromwell in 1659, by Charles II. 
in 1661, 1677, and 1683, and by William and Mary in 1693; but 
a inals of the most ancient charters are not preserved at 


In 1693, William ITT. s 
‘The English Company,” or 


granted a charter t oanew 
‘The General 


» India Office. 
( semen styled 


Society, Trading to the Kast Indies”; but in 1709, by a series 
of charters of Queen Anne, the Old Company and the New 
Company were amalgamated, with the style of “'The United 





Company of Merchantsof I land Trading to the East Indies,” 
which is the “ Honourable East India Company,” famous 
and so powerful, that acquired dominion over the greater part 
of India, from the days of Clive and Warren Hastings to those 
of Lord Dalhousie. 

The first general meetings of the Old Company, 


sO 


from 1600 


to 1602, were held in Founders’ Hall, Lothbury, and the Com- 
mittee or Directors met for some years at the house of Alder- 
man Sir Thomas Smith, the first ** Governor ’’—that is to say, 


Chairman of the Company in London. But, from 1621 to 1638, 
the Company had regular offices in Old Crosby House, Bishops- 
a mansion which had belonged to Alderman Sir John 
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CROSIWELL’S ORDER,” ANSWER TO THE 
Spencer, one of the, founders of the Company, and which he 
bequeathed in 1609 to hisson-in-law, Lord Northampton. In 1638, 
when Sir Christopher Clitheroe was Governor, the Company 
removed to his house in Leadenhall-street,and afterwards took an 
adjoining house, at a rentof £100 a year: these premises were 
rebuilt early in the eighteenth century, and again in 1796, 
ultimately becoming the well-known “East India House,” 


which many of our readers have seen. The old Dutch picture, 
copied in our Engraving, shows the timber- fronted and 
quaintly decorated mansion, apparently a double house, as it 

od from 1648 to 1726, having escaped the Great Tire of 

mdon. ‘This representation is confirmed by an engraving on 
the printed sheet of a neighbouring tradesman’s advertise- 
ment in 1714. On the dissolution of the East India Company, 
in 1858, the East India House was abandoned; and in 1861, 
having been sold by auction, the building was demolished ; 


the * East India Chambers” now occupy its site. Four mantel- 
pieces of different rooms in the old East India House have been 


placed in the India Office at Whitehall : the one shown in our 

Ilinstration was formerly in the Directors’ Court-room, and 

is now in the Council-room of the Council of Government 
» India. 


re Birdwood remarks, 
the 


‘ihe old East India House 


as Sir Georg 
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liad its literary associations. He mentions Iloole, trans- 
lator of Tasso and Ariosto; Charles Lamb, whose experiences 
asaclerk there are pleasantly related in one of his Essays; 


James Mill, the philosopher and historian of India ; and John 
Stuart Mill, the great thinker and author, to whom scrious- 
minded young men looked up with profound reverence a 
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FACSIMILE OF PETITION OF THE 
quarter of a century ago. It is hard to believe the anecdote 
told of John Stuart Mill, that “when particularly inspired, 


before sitting down to his desk, he used to strip himself not 
only of his coat and waistcoat, but 


to work, alternately striding up and down the room, and 


writing at great speed.” ‘The reported impatience of his 
copying clerks, who called him a *“d—d old fool,” because 
they could not decipher his handwriting, is rather more 


credible. But other public offices, notably Somerset House 
and the General Post Office, have often witnessed, 
in leisure hours, the abundant literary industry of 
clever men who practised various kinds of author- 
ship without neglecting their 
official work. John Stuart Mill, 
though a democratic reformer 
when he entered the House of 
Commons, was in 1858 a furious 
opponent of the abolition of the 
privileged Company's Govern- 
ment of India; but it is known 
only to a very few old journal- 
ists that he then wrote, anonym- 
ously, in one of the daily papers, 
the strongest protests against 
that measure. The Mills, for 
two generations, had been able 
and zealous servants of the 
Company, and could not admit 
that its political administration 
was in fault. An air of Papal 
infallibility pervaded the whole 
establishment, down to the eve 
of its frightful disaster. the out- 
break of the Sepoy Mutiny and 
Oude revolt of 1857. We remember, personally, 
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TO OLIVER CROMWELL, 1657. 

and in 1669 was granted by him 
it their head Presidency 
jut the seat of govern- 


on her marriage to Charles IT., 
to the East India Company, who made 
Calcutta was dreamt of, | 
ment was for some time at Surat. 
Oliver Cromwell, as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England, put the Great Seal, in 1655, toa warrant for the 
payment of £50,000 to the Company as compensation exacted 
from the Dutch for injuries done to the Company. His High- 
ness, in 1657, received a petition from the Company, asking 


long before 
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attending a general meeting of the “ proprietors,” 
just before that event, when all the Directors, 
proposing a vote of thanks and a pecuniary reward 
to the Governor-General for his rash annexations 
of territory, and for his high-handed suppression 
of Native Princes, indulged in the most flattering 
prospects of the Company’s rule over India. With ‘ 
such wisdom are Empires governed—by I’ .rectors 
of Companies, at any rate ; let us hope. if possible, 
that the Queen's Government of India may endure 
longer than that of the famous Company, which 
from the date of Plassey, lasted one hundred 
years. 

The arms of the more ancient Company, with 
sea-lions for supporters, and the shield with ships 
on a blue field, indicated its maritime character ; 
they were altered in 1693, substituting land lions 
for supporters, and the blue was changed to red, marking the 
transformation of the Company into a military Power. 

Indian topography was not studied in the seventeenth 
century with that beautiful accuracy which has been attained 
by recent official surveys; and our readers will be amused by 
the reproduction of a sketch map or plan of the harbour and 
island of Bombay, attached to the journal of David Davies on 
board the Discovery, in 1626, giving an account of the bom- 
bardment of that town by the Dutch and English ships. 
Bombay was then a Portuguese possession ; it was ceded to 
England in 1661, as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza 
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THE HARBOUT AND ISLAND OF BOMBAY (1626) 

for naval protection against Spaniards expected to attack the 
merchant vessels sailing from the Bay of Biscay to St. Helena. 
This petition, and Cromwell's indorsement, complying with 
their request, are among the documents we have chosen to 
reproduce. 

The new scheme relating to Christ's Hospital has been 
approved by her Majesty in Council at Osborne. The new 
governing body will not come into office until Jan. 1, and the 
question of a new site will not be considered until the New 


Year. No fresh presentations will be issued until then, 
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GREAT SEAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 1651, 
APPENDED TO A WARRANT OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, LEADENHALL-STREET, AS RE-FACED IN 


HISTORICAL IEL Ss OF THE OLD EAST INDIA COMPAN Y. 
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Stern, inflexible, there by the black backing of the portal I frowned upon them. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHCENICIAN,”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
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everything 
0, Was grey, 
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ul w world into 
1d shape It opened 

corridor into a 

1g yuds of timber- 

to my poor mind) of groin 

mg grey wall he that had been 

of my fancy—opened o1 ither side, a great 

p< pavement was below them, and a hundred 
in the comely daylight above but best of all 
Which the crimson sun trongly 
gleaming through the gorgeous 


window etting 
was that long one by me 
upon its varied surface, and, 

hwork of a dozen pal ibles in coloured glasses, fell on the 

ind below in pools of many-coloured brightness. As I, 

ly, watched these shifting beams, I perceived in them the 
of those gay mosaics with outer light had 
amused my sleeping fancies 

All these things in time appeared distinct enough to me, 
and tempted a trial of whether my physical condition equalled 
the apparent soundness of my senses. I had hardly had 
leisure as yet to wonder how I had come into this strange 
remember—so strong were the demands of 

on my attention—the last remote 
remote, I now began to entertain a 
certain , they were—I was so fully taken up with 
the matter of the moment, that it never occurred to me to 
speculate beyond, but the pressing question was in what sort 
of a body were those sparks of sight and sense burning. 

It was pretty clear I was in a church, and a greater 
one than I had ever entered before. My position, I could tell, 
spoke of funeral rites, or rather the stiff comfort of one of 

marble effigies with which sculptors have from the 
t times decorated tombs, And yet I was not entombed, 
rr did I think I was marble, or even the plaster of more 
frugal monumenters. My eyes served little purpose in the 
deepening light, while as yet [had not moved a muscle. As 
I thought and speculated, the dreadful fancy came across me 
that, if I were not stone, possibly I was the other extreme—a 
thin tissue of dry dust held together by the leniency of long 
silence and repose, and perhaps —dreadful consideration !—the 
sensations of life and pleasure now felt were threading those 
thin wasted tissues, as I have seen the red sparks reluctantly 
wander in the black folds of a charred scroll, and finally drop 
out one by one for pure lack of fuel. Was I such a scroll + 
The idea was not to be borne, and, pitting my will against the 
stiffness of I knew not what interval, I slowly lifted my right 
arin and held it forth at length. 

My chief sentiment at the moment was wonderment at the 
limb thus held out in the dim cathedral twilight, my next was 
a glow of triumph at this achievement, and then, as something 
of the stress of my will was taken off and the arm flew back 
with a jerk to its exact place by my side, a flood of pain 
rushed into it, and with the pain came slowly at first, but 
quickly deepening and broadening, a remembrance of my 
previous sleeps and those other awakenings of mine attended 
by just such thrills. 

I will not weary you with repetitions or recount the throes 
that I endured in attaining flexibility I have, by Heaven’s 
mercy, a determination within me of which no one is fit to 
speak but he who knows the extent and number of its con- 
quests. A dozen times, so keen were these griefs, I was 
tempted to relinquish the struggle, and as many times | 
triumphed, the unquenched fire of my mind but burning the 
brighter for each opposition 

At last, when the painted shadows had crept up the 
opposite wall inch by inch and lost themselves in the upper 
colonnades, and the gloom around me had deepened into 
blackness, I was victorious, and weak, and faint, and 
tinglinz, but, respirited and supple, I lay back and slept like 
a child 

This rest did me good 
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CONSCIOUBSNHCS 


When I opened my eyes again it 
was with no special surprise (for the capacity of wonder is very 
volatile) that I saw the chancel where I lay had been lighted 
up, and that a portly Abbot was standing near, clad in brown 
fustian, corded round his ample middle, and picking his teeth 
with a little splinter of wood, as he paced up and down mutter- 
ing to himself something, of which I only caught such occa- 
sional fragments as ‘* fat capons,’’ ‘** spoilt roasts’? (with a sniff 
in the direction of the side door of the abbey), and a malison 
on *‘ unseemly hours ”’ (with a glance at an empty confessional 
near meé until he presently halted opposite whereon I 
imme liately shut my eyes—and regarded me with dull com- 
placency 

As he did so an acolyte, a pale, grave recluse on whose face 
vigils and abnegation had already set the lines of age, stepped 

[AU Rights Reserved. } 
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out from the shadow, and, standing just behind his superior, 
gazed upon me with silent attention. 

Phat blessed saint, Ambrose,’’ said the fat Abbot, pointing 

t toothpick apparently for want of something 

good to us as the miraculous 

woman of Sarepta: what this holy foundation 

t now, when all men’s minds are turned to war, 


draw from pilgrims who come to kneel 


about, ** is nearly a 


f we 
hink 
aid the sad-¢ 
] an knows no limit: it is as 
no doubt it was in life. ’ Twas only this morning that by leave 
of our Prior I brought out the great missals, and there found 

hing, but not much, that concerned him.” 

ecite it, brother,’’ quoth the Abbot with a yawn, ** and 
pilgrim pence he 


ved youth, ‘‘the good influence 
strong in death as 


ometh 


mu know anything of him beyond the 

you know more than I do.”’ 

my Lord, ’tis but little I learnt. All the entries 

rst in our journals are of slight value, for they but 

ord from year to year how this sum and that were spent in 

ind care of the sleeping wonder, and how many 

ited thi hrine, and by how much Mother Church 
nefited by their dutiful generosity.”’ 

** And the first entry ’ What said it?’”’ 

‘* All too briefly, Sir, it recorded in a faded pas 
when saintly Baldwin—may God assoil him!”’ 
friar, crossing himself —‘* when Baldwin, the first Norman Bishop 
in your Holiness’s place, came here, he found yon martyr laid on 
a mean and paltry shelf among the brothers’ cells. All were 
f ild tell his life and history, but your predecessor, 

iys the scroll, judging by the outward marvel of his 
suspended life, was certain of that wondrous body’s holy 
beatitude, and, reflecting much, had him meetly robed and 
washed, and placed him here. ’Twas a good de d,’’ sighed the 
studious boy. 

‘Ah! and it has told to the advantage of the monastery,’ 
responded his senior, and he came close up and bent low over 
me, so that I heard him mutter, *‘ Strange old relic! I wonder 
how it feels to go so long as that—if, indeed, he lives—without 
food. It was a clever thought of my predecessor to convert 
the old mummy-bundle of swaddles into a Norman saint! 
Baldwin was almost too good a man for the cloisters: with so 
hrewdness, he should have been a courtier !’ 

“Oh!” [ thought, ‘‘that is the way I came here, is it, my 
fat friend?’’ and I lay as still as any of my comrade monu- 
ments while the old Abbot bent over me chuckling to himself 
a bibulous chuckle, and pressing his short thick thumb into 
my sides as though he was sampling a plump pigeon ora 
gosling at a village fair. 

‘ By the forty saints that Augustine sent to this benighted 
island, he takes his fasting wonderfully well! He is firm in 
gammon and brisket—and by that saintly band he has even a 
touch of colour in his checks, unless these flickering lights play 
my eyes a trick !*’ whereupon his Reverence regarded me with 
lively admiration, little witting it was more than a breathless 
marvel, a senseless body, he was thus addressing. 

In a moment he turned again, ‘‘ Thou didst not tell me the 
date of this old fellow’s—Heaven forgive me !—of this blessed 
martyr’s sleep. How long ago said the chronicles since this 
wondrous trance began ?’’ 

‘*My Lord, I computed the matter, 
veracious, unquestionable record, he has lain 
years and more !”’ 

At this extraordinary statement the portly Abbot whistled 
as though he were on a country green, and [, so startling, so 
incredulous was it, involuntarily turned my head towards them, 
and gathered my breath to cast back that audacious lie. But 
neither movement nor sign was seen, for at that very moment 
the quiet novice laid a finger upon the monk’s full sleeve and 
whispered hurriedly, ‘‘ Father!—the Earl—the Earl!’ and 
both looked down the chancel. 

At the bottom the door swung open, giving a brief sight of 
the pale-blue evening beyond, and there entered a tall and 
martial figure who advanced in warlike harness to the altar 
steps, and, placing down the helm decked with plumes that 
danced black and visionary in the dim cresset light, he fell 
upon one knee. 

‘** Pax vobiscum, my son!’’ murmured the Abbot, extending 
his hands in blessing. 

‘*Et vobis,’”? answered the gallant, ‘‘da mihi, domine 
reverendissime, misericordiam vestram!’’ And at the sound 
of their voices I raised me to my elbow, for the young war- 
like Earl, as he bent him there, was sheathed and armed ina 
way that I, though familiar with many camps, had never seen 
before. 

Over his fine gold hauberk was a wondrous tabard, a 
magnificent emblazoned surtout, and, as he knelt, the light 
of the waxen altar tapers twinkled upon his steel vestments, 
they touched his yellow curls and sparkled upon the jewelled 
links of the chain he had about his neck; they gleamed from 
breastplate and from belt; they illuminated the thick-sown 
pearls and sapphires of his sword-hilt, and glanced back in 
subdued radiance, as befitted that holy place, from gauntlets 
and gorget, from warlike furniture and lordly gems, down 
to the great rowels of the golden spurs that decked his 
knightly heels. 

The acolyte had shrunk into the shadows, and the Earl 
had had his blessing, when the Abbot drew him into the 
recess where I lay in the moonbeams, that he might speak him 
the more privately—that Churchman little guessing what a 
good listener the stern, cold saint, so trim and prone upon his 
marble shrine, could be ! 

**Ah, noble Codrington,’’ quoth the monk, ‘‘truly we 
will to the confessional at once, since thou art in so much 
haste, and thou shalt certainly travel the lighter for leaving 
thy load of transgressions to the holy forgiveness of Mother 
Church ; but first, tell me true, dostthou really sail for France 
to-night ? ”’ 

‘** Holy father, at this very moment our vessels are waiting 
to be gone, and all my good companions chafe and vex them 
for this my absence ! ”’ 

‘* What! and dost thou start for hostile shores and bloody 
feuds with half thy tithes and tolls unpaid to us? Noble 
Earl, wert thou to meet with any mischance yonder—which 
Heaven prevent !—and didst thou stand ill with our exchequer 
in this particular, there were no hope for thee! I tell thee 
thou wert as surely damned if thou diedst owing this holy 
foundation aught of the poor contributions it asks of those 
to whom it ministers as if thy life were one long count of 
wickedness! I will not listen—I will not shrive thee until 
thou hast comported thyself duly in this most important 
particular !*’ 

**Good father, thy warmth is unnecessary,’’ replied the 
Earl. ‘* My worldly matters are set straight, and my steward 
has orders to pay thee in full all that may be owing between 
us; ‘twas spiritual settlement I came to seek.”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ quoth his Reverence, in an altered tone. ‘‘ Then 
thou art free at once to follow the promptings of thy noble 
instinct, and serve thy King and country as thou listest. I 
fear this will be a bloody war you go to.” 

“‘*Tis like to be,’’ said the soldier, brightening up and 
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speaking out boldly on a subject be loved, his fine eyes flash- 
ing with martial fire—‘‘ already the yellow sun of Picardy 
flaunts on Edward’s royal lilies!”’ 

‘Ah,’ put in the ‘and no doubt ripens many a 
butt of noble malmsey.’’ 

‘Already the red soil of Flanders is redder by the red 
blood of our gallant chivalry !”’ 

‘Yet even then not half so red, good Earl, as the ripe 
brew of Burgundy—a jolly mellow brew that has stood in the 
back part of the cellar, secure in the loving forbearance of 
twenty masters. ‘Talk of renown—talk of thy leman—talk of 
honour and the breaking of spears—what are all these to such 
a vat of beaded pleasures? I tell thee, Codrington, not even 
the fabled pool wherein the rhymers say the cursed Paynim 
looks to foretaste the delights of his sinful heaven reflects more 
joy than such a cobwebbed tub! Would that I had more of 
them !’’ added the bibulous old priest after a pause, and sigh- 
ing deeply. As he did so an idea occurred to him, for he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Look thee, my gallant boy! Thou art bound 
whither all this noble stuff doth come from, and ’tis quite 
possible in the rough and tumble of bloody strife thou may’st 
be at the turning inside out of many a fat roost and many 
a well-stocked cellar. Now, if this be so, and thou wilt 
remember me when thou seest the gallant drink about to be 
squandered on the loose gullets of base, scullion troopers, why 
then ‘tis a bargain, and, in paternal acknowledgment of this 
thy filial duty, I will hear thy confession now, and thy penance, 
I promise, shall not be such as will inconvenience thine active 
life.’’ 

The knight bent his head, somewhat coldly I thought, and 
then they turned and went over to the oriel confessional, 
where the moonlight was throwing from the window above a 
pallid pearly transcript of the Mother and her sweet Nazarene 
Babe, all in silver and opal tints, upon the sacred woodwork, 
and as the priest’s black shadow blotted the tender picture 
out I heard him say 

‘* But mind, it must be good and ripe-—’tis that vintage 
with the two white crosses down by the vent that I like 
best—an thou sendest me any sour Calais layman-tipple, thou 
art a forsworn heretic, with all thy sin afresh upon thee—so 
discriminate,’? and the worthy Churchman entered to shrive 
and forgive, and as the casement closed upon him the sweet, 
silent, indifferent shadows from above blossomed again upon 
the doorway. 

Dreamy and drowsy I lay back and thought and wondered, 
for howlong I know not, but for long—until the dim aisles 
had grown midnight-silent and the moon had set, and then 
an oul hooted on the ledges outside, and at that sound, with 
a start and a sigh, I awoke once more. 

**Fools!’’? I muttered, thinking over what I had heard 
with dreanty insequence—‘‘ fools, liars, to set such a date upon 
this rest of mine! Drunken churls! I will go at once to my 
fair Saxon, to my sweet nestlings—that is, if they be not yet 
to bed—and to-morrow I will give that meagre acolyte such a 
lesson in the misreading of his missal-margins as shall last 
him till Doomsday. By St. Dunstan! he shall play no more 
pranks with me-—-and yet, and yet, my heart misgives me 
my soul is loaded with foreboding, my spirit is sick within me. 
Where have I come to? Who am [? Gods! Hapi, Amenti 
of the golden Egyptian past, Skogula, Mista of the Saxon 
hills and woods, grant that this be not some new mischance 
some other horrible lapse !’’ and I sat up there on the white 
stone, and bowed my head and dangled my apostolic heels 
against my own commemorative marbles below, while gusts 
of alternate dread and indignation swept through the leafless 
thickets of remembrance. 

Presently these meditations were disturbed by some very 
different outward sensations. There came stealing over the 
consecrated pavements of that holy pile the sound of singing, 
and it did not savour of angelic harmony : it was rough, and 
jolly, and warbled and tripped about the columns and altar 
steps in most unseemly sprightliness. ‘‘ Surely never did St. 
Gregory pen such a rousing chorus as that,’’ I thought to 
myself, as, with ears pricked, I listened to the dulcet harmonies. 
And along with the music came such a merry odour as made 
me thirsty to smell of it. ’T'was not incense—’twas much more 
like cinnamon and nutmegs—and never did censer—never did 
myrrh and galbanum smell so much of burnt sack and roasted 
crab-apples as that unctuous, appetising taint. 

I got down at once off my slab, and, being mighty hungry, 
as I then discovered, I followed up that trail like a sleuth- 
hound on a slot. It was not reverent, it did not suit my saint- 
ship, but down the steps I went hot and hungry, and passed 
the reredos and crossed the apse, and round the pulpit, and 
over the curicula, and through the and by many a 
shrine where the tapers dimly burnt I pressed, and so, with 
the scent breast high, I flitted through an open archway into 
the chequered cloisters. Then, tripping heedlessly over the 
lettered slabs that kept down the dust of many a roystering 
abbas, [—the latest hungry one of the countless hungry 
children of time—followed down that jolly trail, my apostolic 
linens tucked under my arm, jewelled mitre on a head more 
accustomed to soldier wear, and golden crook carried, alas ! 
like a hunter lance ‘‘at trail’? in my other hand, till I 
brought the quest to bay. At the end of the cloisters was a 
door set ajar, and along by the jamb a mellow streak of yellow 
light was streaming out, rich with those odours I had smelt 
and laden with laughter and the sound of wine-soaked voices 
noisy over the end, it might be, of what seemed a gocdly 
supper. I advanced to the light, listened a moment, and then 
in my imperious way pushed wide the panel and entered. 

It was the refectory of the monastery, and a right noble 
hall wherein ostentation and piety struggled for dominion. 
Overhead the high peaked ceiling was a maze of cunningly 
wrought and carved woodwork, dark with time and harmonised 
with the assimilating touches of age. Round by the ample 
walls right and left ran a corridor into the dim far distance, 
and crucifix and golden ewer; cunning saintly image, and 
noble-branching silver candlesticks, gleamed in the dusk 
against the ebony and polish of balustrade and panelling. 
Under the heavy glow of all these things the Brothers’ bare 
wooden table extended in long demure lines; but wooden 
platter and black leathern mugs were now all deserted and 
empty. 

It was from the upper end came the light and jollity. Here 
a wider table was placed across the breadth of the hall, and 
upon it all was sumptuous magnificence—holy poverty here 
had capitulated to priestly arrogance. Silver and gold, and 
rare glasses from cunning Italian moulds, enriched about 
with shining enamels wherein were limned many an ancient 
heathen fancy, shone and sparkled on that monkish board. 
On either side, in mighty candelabra, bequeathed by super- 
stition and fear, there twinkled a hundred waxen candles, and 
up to the flames of these steamed, as I looked, many a costly 
dish uncovered, and many a mellow brew beaded and shining 
to the very brim of those jewelled horns and beakers that were 
chief accessories to that pleasant spread. 

They who sat here seemed, if a layman might judge, right 
well able to do justice to these things. Half a dozen of them, 
jolly, rosy priors and prelates, were round that supper table, 
rubicund with wine and feeding, and in the high carved chair, 
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coif thrown back from head, his round ruddy face aflush with 
liquor, his fat red hand aspraw] about his flagon, and his small 
eves glazed and stupid in his drunkenness, sat my friend the 
latest Abbot of St. Olaf’s fane. 

He had been singing, and, as I entered, the last distich 
died away upon his lips, his round, close - cropped head, 
o’erwhelmed with the wine he loved so much, sank down upon 
the table, the red vintage ran from the overturned beaker in 
a crimson streak, and while his boon comrades laughed long 
and loud his holiness slept unmindful. It was at this very 
moment that I entered, and stood there in my ghostly linen, 
stern and pale with fasting, and frowning grimly upon those 
godless revellers. Jove! it was a sight to see them blanch—to 
see the terror leap from eye to eye as each in turn caught sight 
of me—to see their jolly jaws drop down, and watch the sickly 
pullor sweeping like icy wind across their countenances. So 
grim and silent did we face each other in that stern moment 
that not a finger moved—not a pulse, I think, there beat in all 
their bodies, and in that mighty hall not a sound was heard 
save the drip, drip of the Abbot’s malmsey upon the floor 
and his own husky snoring as he lay asleep amid the costly 
litter of his swinish meal. 

Stern, inflexible, there by the black backing of the portal 
I frowned upon them—I, whom they only deemed of as a saint 
dead three hundred years before—I, whom lifeless they knew 
so well, now stood vengeful upon their threshold, scowling 
scorn and contempt from eyes where no life should have been— 
can you doubt but they were sick at heart, with pallid cheeks 
answering to coward consciences?’ For long we remained so, 
and then with a wild yell of terror they were all on foot, and, 
like homing bats by a cavern mouth, were scrambling and 
struggling into the gloom of the opposite doorway. I let 
them escape, then, stalking over to the archway, thrust the 
wicket to upon the heels of the last flyer, and, glad to be so 
rid of them, shot the bolt into the socket and barred that 
entry. 

Then I went back to my friend the Abbot, and stood, 
reflective, behind him, wondering whether it were not a duty 
to humanity to rid it of such a knave even as he slept there. 
But while I stood at his elbow contemplating him, the unwonted 
silence told upon his dormant faculties, and presently the heavy 
head was raised, and, after an inarticulate murmur or two, he 
smiled imbecilely, and, picking up the thread of his revelry, 
hiccuped out: ‘*‘ The chorus, good brothers !—the chorus 
and all together !”’ 


Die we must, but let us die drinking at an inn. 

lold the winecup to our lips sparkling from the bin! 

£0, when angels flutter down to take us from our sin, 

* Ah! God have mercy on these sots!’’ the cherubs will begin. 


‘Why, you rogues ! he said, as his drunken melody found 
no echo in the great hall—“‘ why, you sleepy villains! am I a 
strolling troubadour that I should sing thus alone to you?’’ 
And then, as his bleared and dazzled eyes wandered round the 
empty places, the spilt wine and overturned trestles, he smiled 
again with drunken cunning. ‘‘Ah!’’ he muttered; ‘‘ then 
they must be all under the tables! I thought that last 
round of sack would finish them! Hallo! there! Ambrose! 
Des Veeux! Jervaulx! Jolly comrades !—sleepy dogs! Come 
forth! Fie on ye!—to call yourselves good monks, and yet 
to leave thy simple, kindly Prior thus to himself!’’ and he 
pulled up the table linen and peered below. Sorely was the 
Churchman perplexed to see nothing; and first he glared up 
among the oaken rafters, as though by chance his fellows had 
flown thither, and then he stared at the empty places, and so 
his gaze wandered round, until, in a minute or two, it had 
made the complete circle of the place, and finally rested on 
me, standing, immovable, a pace from his elbow. 

At first he stared upon me with vapid amusement, and then 
with stupid wonder. But ’twas not more than a second or 
two before the truth dawned upon that hazy intellect, and 
then I saw the thick short hands tighten upon the carving of 
his priestly throne, I saw the wine flush pale upon his checks, 
and the drunken light in his eyes give place to the glare of 
terror and consternation. Just as they had done before him, 
but with infinite more intensity, he blanched and withered 
before my unrelenting gaze, he turned in a moment before my 
grim, imperious frown, from a jolly, rubicund old bibber, 
rosy and quarrelsome with his supper, into a cadaverous, 
sober-minded confessor, lantern-jawed and yellow—and then 
with a hideous cry he was on foot and flying for the doorway 
by which his friends had gone! But I had need of that good 
confessor, and ere he could stagger a yard the golden apostolic 
crook was about the ankle of the errant sheep, and the Prior of 
St.-Olaf’s rolled over headlong upon the floor. 

I sat down to supper, and as I helped myself to venison 
pastie and malmsey I heard the beads running through the 
recumbent Abbot’s fingers quicker than water runs from a 
spout after a summer thunder shower. ‘‘ Misericordia Domine, 
nobis !’? murmured the old sinner, and I let him grovel and 
pray in his abject panic for a time, then bade him rise. Now, 
the fierceness of this command was somewhat marred, because 
wy mouth was very full just then of pastie crust, and the 
accents appeared to carry less consternation into my friend’s 
heart than I had intended. The paternoster began to run 
with more method and coherence, and, soon finding he was not 
yet halfway to that nether abyss he had seen opening before 
him, he plucked up a little heart of grace. Besides, the 
avenger was at supper, and making mighty inroads into the 
provender the Abbot loved so well: this took off the rough 
edge of terror, and was in itself so curious a phenomenon that 
little by little, with the utmost cireumspection, the monk 
raised his head and looked at me. I kept my baleful eyes 
turned away, and busied me with my loaded platter—which, 
by the way, was far the most interesting item of the two—and 
so by degrees he gained confidence, and came into a sitting 
position, and gazed at the hungry saint, so active with the 
victuals, wonder and awe playing across his countenance. ‘‘ I 
see, Sir Priest,’’ I said, ‘‘ you have a good cook yonder in the 
buttery,’’ but the Abbot was as yet too dazed to answer, so I 
went on to put him more at his ease (for I designed to ask him 
some questions later on), ‘‘ now, where I come from, the great 
fault of the cooks is, they appreciate none of your Norman 
niceties—they broil and roast for ever, as though everyone had 
a hunter appetite, and thus I have often been weary of their 
eternal messes of pork and kine.”’ 

** Holy saints! ’’ quoth the Abbot. ‘‘I did not dream you 
had any cooks at all.”’ 

‘No cooks! Thou fat wine-vat, what, didst thou think 
we ate our viands raw ?’ 

**Heaven forbid!’’ the Abbot gasped. sut, truly, your 
sanctity’s experiences astound me! ’Tis allagainst the canons. 
And if they be thus, as you say, at their trenchers, may I ask, 
in all humbleness and humility, how your blessed friends are 
at their flagons?”’ 

‘*Ah! Sir, good fellows enough my jolly comrades, but 
caring little for thy red and purple vintages, liking better the 
merry ale that autumn sends, and the honeyed mead, yet in 
their way as merry roysterers for the most part as though 
they were all Norman Abbots,’’ I said, glancing askance at 
him. 


By this time the Prior was on his feet, as sober as could be, 
but apparently infinitely surprised and perplexed at what he 
saw and heard. He cogitated, and then he diffidently asked : 
‘*An it were not too presumptive, might I ask if your saint- 
ship knows the blessed Oswald *”’ 

** Not I.” 

‘*Nor yet the holy Sewall de Monteign?’’’ he queried with 
a sigh—‘‘ once head of these halls and cells.” 

** Never heard of him in my life.’’ 

‘Nor yet of Grindal * or Gerard of Bayeux? or the saintly 
Anselm, my predecessor in that chair you fill ’’’ groaned the 
jolly confessor. 

‘*T tell you, priest, I know none of them—never heard 
their names or aught of them till now.”’ 

** Alas! alas!*’ quoth the monk, ‘‘then if none of these 
have won to heaven, if none of these are known to thee so 
newly thence, there can be but small hope for m¢ And his 
fat round chin sank upon his ample chest, and he heaved a 
sigh that set the candles all a-flickering halfway down the 
table. 

‘Why, priest, what art thou talking of ’—Paradise and 
long-dead saints? *Twas of the Saxons—Harold’s Saxons— 
my jolly comrades and allies in arms when last in life, I spoke.”’ 

‘Ho! ho! Was that so’? Why, I thought thou wert 
talking of things celestial all this while, though, in truth, 
thy speech sorted astounding ill with all I had heard 
before !”’ 

‘** 1 think, Father,’’ I responded, ‘‘ there is more burnt sack 
under thy ample girdle than wit beneath thy cowl. But never 
mind, we will not quarrel. Sit down, fill yon tankard (for 
dryness will not, I fancy, improve thy eloquence), and tell me 
soberly something of this nap of mine.” 

** Ah, but, Sir, I was never very good at such studious 
work,’’ the monk replied, seating himself with uneasy 
obedience: ‘‘if I might but fetch in our Clerk—though, in 
truth, I cannot imagine why and whither he has gone—he is 
one who has by heart the things thou wouldst know.”’ 

** Stira foot, priest,’’ I said with feigned anger, ‘‘ and thou 
art but a dead Abbot! Tell me so much as your muddled 
brain can recall. Now, when I supped here before that 
yellow-skinned Norman William sat upon the English 
throne”’ 

‘*Saints in Paradise! what, he who routed Harold, and 
founded yonder abbey of Battle—impossible ! ”’ 

“What, dost thou bandy thy ‘impossible’ with me? 
Slave, if thou cast again but one atom of doubt, one single 
iota of thy heretic criticism here, thou shalt go thyself to 
perdition and seek Sewall de Monteign and Gerard of Bayeux,”’ 
and IT laid my hand upon my crook. 

‘** Misericordia ! misericordia !’’ stammered the Abbot. *‘I 
meant no ill whatever, but the extent of thy Holiness’s 
astounding abstinence overwhelmed me.’’ 

‘*Why, then to your story. But I am foolish to ask. 
You cannot, you dare not, tell me again that lie of thy acolyte, 
that three hundred years have passed since then. Look up, 
say twas false, and that single word shall unburden here,’’ 
and I struck my breast, ‘‘ a soul of a load of dread and fear 
heavier than ever was lifted by priestly absolution before.”’ 

But still he hung his face, and I heard him mutter that 
fifty white-boned Abbots lay in the cloisters, heel to head, and 
thefirst one was akinsman of William’s, and the last was his 
own prede cessor, 

‘Then, if thou darest not answer this question, who reigns 
above us now? Has the Norman star set, as I once hoped it 
might, behind the red cloud of rebellion’ or does it still shine 
to the shame of all Saxons? ’”’ 

‘* Sir Saint,’’ answered the monk, with a little touch of the 
courage and pride of his race gleaming for a moment through 
his drunken humility, ‘‘rebellion never scared the Norman 
power—so much I know for certain ; and Saxon and Norman 
are one by the grace of God, linked in brotherhood under the 
noble Edward. Expurgate thy divergences; erase ‘ invaders 
and invaded’ from thy memory, and drink as I drink—if, 
indeed, all this be news to thee—for the first time to ‘England 
and to English’ !”’ 

** Waes hael, Sir Monk—‘ England and the English !’ ”’ 

‘Drink hael, good saint!’’ he answered, giving me.the 
right acceptance of my flagon challenge, ‘‘ and I do hereby 
receive thee most paternally into the national fold! Never- 
theless, thou art the most perplexing martyr that ever honoured 
this holy fane’’—and he raised the great silver cup to his lips 
and took a mighty pull. Then he gazed reflectively for a 
moment into the capacious measure, as though the pageantry 
of history were passing across the shining bottom in fantasti 
sequence, and looked up and said—‘‘ Most wonderful—most 
wonderful! Why, then, you know nothing of William the 
Red ?”’ 

‘The William IT knew was red enough in the hands.’’ 

‘Ah! but this other one who followed him was red on 
the head as well, and an Anselm was Archbishop while he 
reigned.’’ 

** Well, and who came next in thy preposterous tale ?”’ 

‘*Henry Plantagenet—unless all this sack confuses my 
memory—I have told thee, good saint, Iam better at mass 
and breviar than at missals and scroll.’’ 

‘*And better, no doubt, than either at thy cellar score- 
book, priest! But what befell your Henry ?”’ 

**Frankly, I am not very certain; but he died eventually.”’ 

***Tis the wont of Kings no less than of lesser folk. Pass 
me yon bread platter, and fill thy flagon. So much history, I 
see, makes thee husky and sad !”’ 

‘** Well, then came Stephen de Blois, the son of Adeliza, 
who was daughter to the Conqueror.”’ 

‘*Forsworn priest! ’’ I exclaimed at that familiar name, 
leaping to my feet and swinging the great gold flail into the 
air, ‘‘ that is a falser liethan any yet. The noble Adeliza was 
troth to Harold, and had no children; unsay it, or’’- and 
here the crook poised ominously over the shrieking Abbot's 
head. 

**T lied! I lied !’’ yelled the monk, cowering under the 
swing of my weapon like a partridge beneath a falcon’s 
circlings, and then, as the crook was thrown down on the table 
again, he added, ‘‘’T'was Adela, I meant; but what it should 
matter to thee whether it were Adeliza or Adela passes my 
comprehension,’’ and the monk smoothed out his ruffled 
feathers. 

‘*Proceed! It is not for thee to question. Wrought 
Stephen anything more notable to thy mind than Henry? ”’ 

** Well, Sir, I recall, now thou puttest me to it, that he 
laid rough hands upon the sacred persons of our Bishops 
once or twice, yet was he much indebted to them. Didst 
ever draw sword in a good quarrel, Sir Saint ?”’ 

*‘Didst ever put thy fingers into a venison pastie, Sir 
Priest? Because, if thou hast, as often, and oftener, have I 
done according to thy supposition.” 

‘*Why, then, I wonder you lay still upon yonder white 
marble slab while all the northern Bishops were up in arms 
jor Stephen, and on bloody Northallerton Moor broke the 
power of the cruel Northmen for ever. That day, Sir, the 
sacred flags of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. Peter of York, St. 
John of Beverley, St. Wilfred of Ripon, not to mention the 





holy Thurstan’s ruddy pennon, led the van of battle. “Tis all 
sct out in a pretty scroll that we have over the priory fireplace, 
else, as you will doubtless guess, I had never remembered so 
much of detail.’’ 

** Anyhow, it is well recalled. Who came next: 

** Another Henry, and he made the saintly Thomas Becket 
Archbishop in the year of Grace 1162, and atterwards the holy 
prelate was gathered to bliss.”’ 

‘Thy history is mostly exits and entries, but perhaps it 
is none the less accurate for all that. And now thou wilt say 
this Henry was no more lasting than his kinsman—he too 
died.”’ 

‘*Completely and wholly, Sir, so that the burly Richard 
Coeur de Lion reigned in his stead ; and then came John, who 
was at best but a wayward vassal of St. Peter's Chair.” 

**Down with him, jolly Abbot! And mount another on 
the shaky throne of thy fantastic narrative. I am weary of 
the succession already, and since we have come so far away 
from where I thought we were I care for no great niceties of 
detail. Put thy Sovereigns to the amble, make them trot 
across the stage of thy hazy recollection, or thou wilt be asleep 
before thou canst stall and stable half of them.’ 

‘* Well, then, a Henry came after John, and an Edward 


” 


followed him—then another of the name—and then a third 

that noble Edward in whose sway the realm now is, and in 
whom (save some certain exactions of rent and taxes) Mother 
Church perceives a glorious and a warlike son. But it is a 


long muster roll from the time of thy Norman monarch: to this 
year of grace 1346.”" 

**A long roll!’’ IT muttered to myself, turning away from 
my empty plate—‘‘horrible, immense, and vast! Good Lord! 
what shadows are these men who come and go like this! 
Wonderful and dreadful! that all those tinselled puppets of 
history— those throbbing epitomes of passion and = godlike 
hopes— should have budded, and decayed, and passed out into 


the void, finding only their being, to my mind, in the shallow 
vehicle of this base Churchman’s wine-vault breath Dread- 
ful, quaint, abominable! to think that all these flickering 
human things have paced across the sunny white sercen ot 


life—like the coloured fantasies yonder stained windows throw 
upon my sleeping eyes—and yet I only but wake hungry and 
empty, unchanged, unmindful, carelcs Priest!’ I said 
aloud, so sudden and fiercely that the monk leapt to his fret 
with a startled cry from the drunken sleep into which he had 
fallen—~‘ priest ! dost fear the fires of thy purgatory ¢”’ 

“Ah, glorious miracle! but—but surely thou wouldst 
not”’ 

‘*Why, then, answer me truly, swear by that great crucified 
form there shining in the taper light above thy throne, swe 
by Him to whom thou nightly offerest the hyssop incense of 
thy beastly excesses—swear, I say !”’ 

**T do—I do!” exclaimed St. Olaf’s priest in extravagant 
terror, as I towered before him with all my old Phrygian fire 
emphasised by the sanctity of my extraordinary reput« a 
swear!’’ he said; but, seeing me hesitate, he added, ‘* What 
wouldst thou of thy poor, unworthy servant ?’ 

*T was not so easy to answer him, and | hung my head for 
a moment; then said: ** When I died—in the Norman time 
thou rememberest —there was a woman here, and two sunny 
little ones, blue in the eyes and comely to look upon There, 
shut thy stupid mouth, and look not so astounded! I tell thee 
they were here— here, in St. Olaf’s Hall—here, at this very 
high table between me and St. Olaf’s Abbot—three tender 
flowers, old man, set in the black framing of a hundred of thy 
corded wondering Brotherhood. Now, tell me tell me the 


very simple truth—is there such a woman here, tall and fair, 
and melancholy gracious? Are there such babes in thy cloisters 
or cells? ”’ 

‘* Tt is against the canons of our order.”’ 

‘A malison on thee and thy order! Is there, then, no 
effigy in von chancel, no tablet, no record of her—I mean of 
that noble lady and those comely little one 


‘*T know of none, Sir Saint.”’ 

** Think again She was a franklin, she had wide lands: 
she reverenced thy Church, and in her grief, being woman, 
she would turn devout Surely she built some shrine, or made 
thee a portico, or blazoned a window to shame rough Fate with 
the evidence of her ge ntleness?”’ 

** There is none such in St. Olaf’s. But, now thou speakest of 


shrines, I do remember one some hours’ ride from here; unroofed 
and rotten, but, nevertheless, such as you suggest, and in it 
there is a cenotaph and a woman laid out straight She is 


cracked across the middle and mossy, and there be two 
small kneeling figures by her head, but I never looked nicely 
to determine whether they were blessed cherubim or but 
common children. ‘The shepherds who keep their flocks there 
and shelter from the showers under the crumbling walls call 
the place Voewood.’’ 

‘* Enough, priest,’ I said, as I paced hither and thither 
across the hall in gloomy grief, and then taking my hasty 
resolution I turned to him sternly—‘* Make what capital thou 
list of to-night’s adventure, but remember the next time thou 
seest a saint may Heaven pity thee if thou art not in better 
sort—turn thy face to the wall! ”’ 

The frightened Abbot obeyed; I shed in a white heap upon 
the floor my saintly vestments, my mitre and crook on top, 
and then, stepping lightly down the hall, mounted upon a 
bench, unfastened and threw open a lattice, and, placing my 
foot upon the sill, sprang out into the night and open world 
again ! 

I walked and ran until the day came, southwards con- 
stantly, now and again asking my way of an astonished hind, 
but for the most part guided by some strange instinct, 
and before the following noon I was at my old Saxon 
homestead. 

But could it be Voewood? Not a vestige of a house any- 
where in that wide grassy glade where Voewood stood, not 
a sign of life, not a sound to break the stillness! Near by 
there ran a little brook, and against it, just as the monk had 
said, were the four grey walls of a lonely roofless shrin Over 
the shrine, on the very spot where Voewood stood—alas! 
alas !—was a long grassy knoll, crowned with hawthorns and 
little flowers shining in the sunlight. I went into the ruined 
chapel, and there, stained and lichened and broken, in the 
thorny embrace of the brambles, lay the marble figure of my 
sweet Saxon wife, and by the pillow—green-velveted with th 
tapestry of nature—knelt her little ones on either side I 
dropped upon my knee and buried my face in her crumbling 
bosom and wept. What mattered the eclipse while I slept of 
all those kingly planets that had shone in the English firma- 
ment compared to the setting of this one white star of min¢ 
I rushed outside to the mound that hid the forgotten founds- 
tions of my home, and, as the passion swept up and engulfed 
my heart, [ buried my head in my arms and hurled myself 
upon the ground, and cursed that tender green moss that 
should have been so hard—cursed that golden English sun- 
light that suited so ill with my sorrows—and cursed again and 
again in my bitterness those lying blossoms overhead that 
showered down their petals on me, saying it was spring, when 
it was the blackest winter of desolation, the night-time of my 
disappointment. 


To be continued 











The angler’s pursuit and sport on the rivers of Lower Canada 


Mlustrated by further Sketches in addition to those we gave 


last week, might bear repeated description, but much has been 
written on the subject It agreeable pages in 
the Marquis of Lorne’s “Canadian Pictures”; for his Lord- 
ship, when he was Governor-General of the Dominion, a few 
years ago, sojourned with Princess Louise at a cottage on the 
near the fishing-lodge tenanted by Mr. Arthur, 
the United States, and ¢ njoyed both successful 
angling and the picturesque sylvan scenery on the banks of 
that river. The Bay of Chaleurs, on the south-west coast of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with the Restigouche, which flows 
into this bay, divides the south-eastern portion of the Province 
of Quebec from New Brunswick; the Miramichi River is in 
the last-named Province. ‘These North American rivers are, 
practically, almost as easy of access from England as those of 
Norway, and it is easier to get permission to fish in them, but 
the fishing that belongs to Government is let for £1200 a 
year. The salmon average twenty-five or thirty pounds in 
weight, but some are taken of forty or fifty pounds. 
Our correspondent, Mr. John Paul LBocock, 
follows with reference to one of his Sketches: 
of the birch-bark many of which 


occupies some 


Cascapedia, 
President of 


writes as 
“An example 


canoes, are marvels of 
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ON THE MIRAMICHI: MENDING A ROD, 


strength and symmetry, is given in the Illustration of a scene 
on the Restigouche 
in reach of the g 
the glassy water 


The salmon has been deftly drawn almost 
alf, the reflection of which shows plainly in 

The fisherman is Mr. W. J. Florence, who, 
fishing on the Restigouche, in June, took nineteen 
clean salmon, averaging 24} 1b. each, besides some thirty-three 
‘kelts’ —salmon which, for some reason or other, have not 
gone out to sea, after the manner of their kind, and which, for 
that reason, while game, are not so strong as the clean fish. 
The kelts are turned loose, after the hook is carefully removed 
from their jaws: sometimes a small tin tag is fastened to one 
of their fins, and next year the fisherman looks forward to the 
probability of meeting again his finny friend, with the hope 
that by that time the kelt may have had common-sense to 
have gone on a sea voyage for his health.” 


in ten days 


The presentation of medals from the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to the Peel life-boat men for the rescue of twenty- 
three of the crew of the St. George, which was wrecked 
in Peel Bay, when on the voyage from Greenock, in 
October last, took place on Aug. 20, in the ruins of the 
ancient castle and cathedral, by Governor Walpole.—Mr. W. 
W. Masson, the Mayor of Canterbury, on the same day publicly 


a 


=, 





presented the bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society to 
Edward John Rigden, who on June 24 last rescued from 
drowning in the river Stour a child named Frank Martin, 
under circumstances of extreme peril. He was assisted by a 
lad named Felix H. James, to whom the honorary testimonial 
of the society was awarded. His worship, whose young 
daughter has succeeded in saving life and carrying off prizes 
in open competitions, expressed himself strongly in favour of 
the encouragement of the art of swimming. William Callow, 
a veteran swimmer, who in 1837 was awarded the honorary 
silver medal of the society fora rescue effected at the same 
spot, attended the presentation. 

From patient observations of the spots on the planet Venus, 
Professor Schiaparelli, the well-known Milanese astronomer, 
has come to the conclusion that the period of rotation of the 
planet round its axis is equal to its period of revolution round 
the sun. The axis of rotation is perpendicular to the orbit of 
the planet ; and the actual period, or the length of the day in 
Venus, is given by Schiaparelli as 224 days. Professor Schia- 
parelli is also of opinion that the planet Mercury revolves 
round the sun in a way analogous to the revolution of the 
moon round the earth, so that, like the moon, it always presents 
the same hemisphere to its primary. 











ON THE RESTIGOUCHE: GAFFING FROM A BOAT. 
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Eastern seas ; 


It has some advantages over the 
er rig, as it dispenses with the boom, which is apt to be a 
ince and a danger on boart on the other hand, the great 
more men to 
should rathe 
along with 


and weight of the lateen yard 
If the yacht-club rules permitted, we 
ie lateen rig tried in a match of speed 
and yawls. Mr. Leslie, however, does 
modern racing yachts, cially the 
keels cut away forward, and deep 
which he likens to the blade 
an axe obliquely clearing the water ; and he is no admirer 
ff movable keels or centre-boards. Practical navigation is 
more to his mind: it is the adaptation of vessels and sails to 
the actual needs of a seafaring folk, under different conditions, 
that he has chiefly studied. He gives credit to early sailors, 
and to barbarian races, for greater ingenuity than has been 
ascribed to them, and finds much to approve in the common 
vehicles of water-traffic still employed on our coasts and 
rivers. The Arab dhow, the dahabieh of the Nile, the Malay 
proa, the Chinese junk, are shown to have their special merits, 
as well as the Brixham trawler, the old Portsmouth wherry, 
and the topsail barge of the lower Thames. They are suitable 
to their purpose, and to an expert seaman, who really under- 
stands the art of making the best of any wind, are more 
interesting than the complicated arrangements of a modern 
Visitors to the seaside may find Mr. Leslie's 
clever treatise a great help to the instructed observation 
of local small craft in front of their daily promenade. 
He has also much to tell us of the progress of naval 
construction during the last two or three centuries, down to 
the stately three-deckers and frigates, the ten-gun brigs and 
which composed the British Navy in times we can 
Indeed, he talks of Rodney's famous victories in 
1780 and 1782, but we have talked with an old Lieutenant 
who served as a middy in Rodney's fleet. Figure-heads make 
an amusing chapter, adorned with grand illustrations of those 
magnificent decorative accessories, which were sometimes, in 
a collision or in a conflict between two ships, broken off, or 
chopped off, and carried away by the other ship as a memorial 
trophy. Itis perhaps forgotten that the use of the mixed 
rowing and sailing war-galley, a most elegant vessel in 
appearance, was continued by France, Spain, and the Mediter- 
ranean States, so late as the eighteenth century. Mr. Leslie 
is seriously apprehensive of the decline of seamanship, of the 
artand practice of sailing, among the officers and crews of 
our Royal Navy, if mastless steamers are to become their 
principal means of instruction. Many experienced naval 
veterans will be inclined to agree with his opinion, and may 
feel anxious for the fate of an ironclad in a heavy gale, when 
the machinery has broken down in mid-ocean. “ The days of 
oak and hemp,” of canvas and rigging capable of infinite 
shifts and adjustments to every change of wind and weather, 
bred the most knowing sailors, who were skilful in various 
handy services, as well as brave in fighting. It will be a 
national disaster, sooner or later, if England ceases to rear 
and train such men. 
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Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Popularly and Socially 
Considered. By J. W.C. Haldane, C.E. and M.E. (E. and F. N. 
Spon.)—The general reader, without much knowledge of 
technical mechanics, and with liberty to skip over a few simple 
mathematical calculations if he pleases, may get useful in- 
formation and some good entertainment from this interesting 
volume, which now appears in a second edition. Mr. Haldane, 
part of whose youth was spent in Tasmania and New South 
Wales, learnt marine engineering on the Clyde, from 1852, in 
the establishments of Messrs. Denny at Dumbarton, Messrs. 
Neilson and Co. at Glasgow, and Messrs. Tod and McGregor ; 
he was afterwards many years on the staff of Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, at the Birkenhead Ironworks on the Mersey ; and in 
1872 undertook private practice as a consulting engineer. His 
autobiographical reminiscences abound in pleasant anecdotes, 
with shrewd observations concerning the various types of 
personal character, the manners of doing business, and the 
different talents and employments brought under notice in 
such gréat industrial establishments. These are designers, 

contractors, and managers of the works, with their clients and 
eustomers ; the dranghtsmen who make complete and accurate 
drawings, to an exact scale, of all parts of ships and steam- 


engiues ; the foremen of the machine shops and of the foundry; 
s,andsomeof theinspecting or super- 
it shipping companies to look 
anecdotes of 
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interference by an outside super- 
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The id i ‘ 
introduced as apprentices into the 
the influence of their friends, or by payment 
sadfast labour either of 
brains or hands, cannot escape remark. On the other 
hand, there have been apprentices and assistants who con- 
trived surreptitiously to learn more of the peculiar secrets of 
rated factory than they were intended to acquire, and 

used such knowledge for their personal advancement 
ewhere But in the main, to judge from Mr. Haldane's 
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We fully believe that no more admirably efficient 

wrthy industrial organisation has ever existed in 

and none has been directed with greater wisdom 

luct of business, or with equal scientific and practical 

while its results, especially in the wonderful perfection 

rn steamships and their engines, are justly appreciated 
pride of the British nation. The construction of 
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Mechanical engineering, particularly the making of marine 
f eat mail 
ind passenger lines, is Mr. Haldane’s chief subject of descrip- 
tion. In no book of a popular kind has this branch of con- 
triving science and skill been so clearly and amply explained. 
He renders it the more interesting by a partly imaginary 
narrative, continued through nine or ten chapters, but mingled 
vith instructive exposition, of the building and fitting, the 
launching, trial trip, and sailing, from the Mersey, of a sup- 
posed vessel called the Rosalind, ordered by a liberal steam- 
ship owner who pays a good price for the best work. The hull 
is of steel, dimensions being given; the engines are of the 
triple expansion type, and of 6000 indicated horse-power, the 
boilers of steel, with Fox’s corrugated furnaces, and bearing 
a steam-pressure of 160 lb. to the square inch; the crank 
shaft, tunnel, and screw shafts are of mild steel, and the 
propellers of cast steel, with movable blades; the speed 
not less than 16} knots an hour (without forced draught of 
furnace). These being the specifications, we have a report 
of conferences between the senior and junior partners of 
the constructing firm and their customer, the manager, Mr. 
souverie, the owner's superintending engineer, Mr. Macdonald, 
the draughtsman, Mr. Watt, the chief draughtsman, Mr. 
Ellington, and the foreman of the erecting shop, Mr. Burton, 
as the work with suggestions and discussions, 
enlivened by touches of humour. Each stage of the manu- 
facture of the principal parts of the machinery is described. 
and is illustrated by photographic views of the interior of 
foundries and workshops. Mr. Haldane succeeds in rendering 
these mechanical features easily intelligible even to readers 
who may never have examined a steam-engine, but who know 
the theory of its working. They will be enabled, for instance. 
to understand the great economy of heat and of coal obtained 
by the “triple expansion” system, in which the steam, after 
giving the initial movement to the piston in a high-pressure 
cylinder, passes on to a second and a third cylinder, of much 
larger dimensions, and with an intermediate and a lower 
pressure sustains the movement—a contrivance saving from 
one fourth to one third of the fuel required in the furnace. 
The problem of a comparatively small screw-propeller, 
astern of the ship, giving better speed than a larger propeller, 
if rightly proportioned to the lines of the ship's bottom, 
is also made easy of comprehension, depending on the 
avoidance of disturbing currents in the water -space acted 
on by the blades of the propeller. Besides these and other 
instructive statements, the author has collected stories of 
memorable adventures and disasters to steam-ships ; and he 
relates a dream of his own—a nautical nightmare—in which 
he fancied himself blown up by the mad overworking of crazy 
engines aboard of a vessel making a frandulent trial trip from 
Gravesend to the Nore. Weare much obliged to Mr. Haldane 
for this interesting book, which should have been noticed 
earlier, but we had not expected it to be so entertaining as it 
really is. 
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Across the Border ; or, Pathan and Biloch. By Edward 
E. Oliver, M.Inst.C.E., M.R.A.S.Ve.—This book deals as much 
with what is within as with what is beyond the “ Border,” 
which is the north-western frontier of India, “ extending from 
Karachi to Kashmir, and from the Arabian Sea to the glaciers 
of Nanga Parbat,”’ about a thousand miles in length. The 
author begins with Sind and the Biloches, and works his way 
up the Indus, treating of each district as he proceeds ; ending 
with the Hazira Valley, and the Black Mountain, close to the 
Kashmir frontier. He gives a clear idea of the entire region. 
Each district is described, with the tribe that inhabits it, and 
their character, moral or otherwise; illustrative tales from 
their previous history are cited ; and the lives of celebrated 
characters, both saints and sinners, are recorded. The position 
of each district in relation to frontier defence is pointed out ; 
the progress of railways, roads, and canals, and their bearings 
on military tactics, as well as on agricultural and commercial 
improvement, are discussed. Even the poets and the poetry of 
the country find due notice. After going through the volume, 
one feels satisfied that it has told so much; only a person with 
a thorough and very intimate knowledge of the frontier country 
could have produced it. It is cleverly written, often amusing, 
and full of local colouring as well as of local phraseology, 
which only those who have been on the frontier are familiar 
with. Happy and flowery sentences from Eastern authors give 
a sparkle to the pages, and the writer is expert in turning out 
a telling phrase. On the whole, it is a very readable as well 
as an instructive book. Perhaps the most important thing 
indicated is the change taking place along the frontier—how 
the various “ khels” and “ zais” are being transformed from 
freebooters and murderers into peaceable, well-doing folk. In 
another half-century the Afridis and the Orakzais will have 
forgotten that throat-cutting had ever been considered by them 
to be the chief end of man’s existence. Roads and railways are 
doing this, as it was the making of roads in the Highlands of 
Scotland that made Rob Rovsand “ Prince Charlies ” an impos- 
sibility. A road through the Khaiber Pass has already con- 
verted the Khaiber Afridis into a kind of police, who are 
already the agents of law and order. This book is full of 
capital illustrations by Mr. J. L. Kipling ; and the Jl/wstrated 
London News may congratulate such a clever artist on the 
perfect truthfulness and artistic merit of his work. 
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Three Years in Western China; A Narrative of Three 
Journeys in Ssu-chiua nN, Kuvi-¢ how, and Yu N-nan, sy Alex- 
ander Hosie, M.A., F.R.G.S.—Mr. Hosie belongs to the Chinese 
Consular Service ; in 1881 he was sent to Ch'ung-K’ing, on the 
Yang-tze, which is said to be the commercial metropolis of 
Western China. In 1876, by the Chefoo Convention, this city 
was added to the number of treaty ports, but conditionally 
that British merchants were not to reside there till steamers 
to reach it; that is, till the difficulties—and they 
are considerable —of the navigation between Hankow and 
Ichang could be overcome. Ch'ung-K’ing is in the province 
of Ssu-ch’uan, 850 miles above Hankow, or between 1400 and 
1500 miles up the Yang-tze from the sea. Mr. Hosie’s appoint- 
ment was made with the object of reporting upon the trade 
of Ch’ung-K’ing, and of Western China, and the three 
journeys were made in fulfilment of his mission. The volume 
he has now published contains a valuable report on the 
three western provinces of China, and ought to interest all 
who are connected with the trade of that part of the world. 
Yun-nan has not yet recovered from the great Panthay rebel- 
lion, which was suppressed in 1872-3 ; Mr. Hosie thinks it will 
be years yet before a sufficient population returns to hope for 
a large commercial increase in that province, and for the same 
reason a railway from Burmah via Bhamo could not possibly 
pay at present. The province of Kuei-chow also suffers from 
a similar cause. There is a non-Chinese population there 
known as the Miao-tzu, or Pho: twenty years ago they 
rebelled, and the usual wholesale massacre of the people took 
place. Ssu-ch’uan has never been disturbed by civil wars of 
this kind : it is very fertile, and has a large industrious popu- 
lation, who are ready and anxious to receive imports of all 
kinds. This volume gives minute details of the industries 
in each place that he visited, and contains a large map, on 
which is marked “ silver,’ “ copper,” “lead,” “coal,” and so on, 
to indicate where those minerals are found and worked. Mr. 
Hosie is a recognised authority on the white wax industry of 
Western China, to which he devotes a chapter. Ethnologists 
will find in this book a good deal about the Pho, the Lolos, 
and other non-Chinese population of Western China. The 
author devoted as much time as he could spare to the study of the 
Pho language, as he says that in a very few years it will cease 
to be spoken ; the result occupies about fifty pages at the end 
of the volume, and ought to be of value to philologists. It 
ought to be added that Mr. Hosie explored the Yang-tze—or 
‘Golden River,” as it is called in the west—fifty miles above 
the highest point reached by Blakiston. Mr. A. J. Little, 
author of “Through the Yang-tze Gorges,” and who is par- 
ticularly well informed about China, supplies an introduction 
to Mr. Hosie’s book. 
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The Duke of Cleveland has given £500 towards the restora- 
tion of Barningham Church, near Barnard Castle, Yorkshire. 

The cyclone which recently swept through France wrought 
terrible havoc in the Jura. The Daily News correspondents 
describe the state of the town of St. Claude as that of a place 
shaken by an earthquake. Part of a bridge was swept away, 
and the towers of the cathedral fell. The streets are filled 
with the débris from the buildings which have been destroyed. 
have been recovered from the ruins, and great 
numbers are injured. 

There will be lectures and entertainments as follows in the 
month of September at the Royal Victoria Hall and Coffee 
Tavern, Waterloo Bridge-road. On the 9th Professor J. B. 
Malden will give a lecture on the recent discoveries of Stanley 
in “Darkest Africa,” illustrated by dioramic views of Stanley's 
journey and adventures, his portrait and those of his chief 
companions. ‘The lecture will be repeated on the 16th; and 
on the 23rd Mr. Malden will lecture on a holiday in the High- 
lands, with an account of the great Forth Bridge. On the 
30th there will be the first of two “ People’s Lectures” (given 
under the auspices of the Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching), by Mr. McClure, on nebulw and comets. ‘The 
popularity of these People’s Lectures is too well known to 
need comment. ‘The temperance entertainments on Fridays 
and the variety entertainments on Saturdays will go on as 
usual through September. The ballad concerts will recom- 
mence on Oct. 2. 

In the latest of Sir Edwin Arnold's charming letters from 
Japan, published in the Daily Telegraph, he says: “ As we 
wend homewards through the picturesque village of Kiga, we 
stop to look again at the wonderful fish in the gardens of a 
tea-house there. Swimming about in a pool under a little 
waterfall there are exhibited here hundreds of variegated 
carp —the Japanese Avi—which are of every imaginable 
brilliancy of colour, purple, russet, citron, saffron, orange, 
rose-red, gold, and silver. They are tamer than any pigeons, 
and come voraciously to the bank to be fed, scrambling for 
slices of bean-cake, and putting their gold-and-brown noses 
high out of the water in their struggles to secure the morsel. 
When a piece of cake falls on the dry rock, near the water, 
they try to throw themselves on shore, and even use their fins 
for legs in their eagerness to obtain the prize. The fish in the 
opening story of the ‘Arabian .Nights,) who were coloured 
blue, yellow, white, and red,and who talked in the frying-pan, 
could not have been more marvellous in hue, and certainly not 
more intelligent.” 


Six bodies 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 
(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 

The Moon will be near Saturn on the 13th, but it is the day before new 
Moon. She is near Mercury on the 15th. She is near Venus during the 
early evening hours of the 17th and 18th, being to her right and a good deal 
higher on the former, and to her left and still above the planet on the iatter 
evening. She is very near Mars during the evening hours of the 21st, being 
a little to the right of the planet. She is near and to the right of Jupiter 
on the 23rd; the Moon is due gputh on this evening at 7h 42m p.m., and 
the planet at 8h 9m pm. She is also near this planet on the 24th, being to 
his left ; Jupiter will be due south, at 8h 5m p.m., and the Moon at 8h 43m 
p.m. Her phases or times of change are :— 

Last Quarter onthe 6th at 30 minutes after 3h in the morning. 

New Moon 14th ,, 53 e 7 morning. 

First Quarter 3 5 " 10 ” afternoon, 
1 ” afternoon, 





Full Moon : 
She is most distant from the Earth on the 10th, and nearest to it on the 26th 

Mercury sets on the 4th at 7h 7m p.m., or 27 minutes after the Sun ; 
the 9th, at 6h 51m p.m., or 24 minutes after the Sun; on the 14th, at 6h 321 
p.m., or 16 minutes after the Sun; on the 19th, at 6h 11mp.m., or 6 minutes 
after the Sun; on the 24th, at 5h 48m p.m., or 6 minutes before the Sun; 
and he rises on the 30th at 6h a.m., or at about the same time as the Sun. 
He is at his greatest eastern elongation (26 deg. 59 min.) on the 3rd, near 
the Moon on the 15th, stationary among the stars on the 16th, and in inferion 
conjunction with the Sun on the 29th. 

Venus sets on the 9that 7h 34m p.m.,or lh 7m after the Sun ; on the 19th, 
at 7h 10m p.m., or 1h 5m after the Sun; and on the 29th at 6h 46m p.m., on 
lh 3m after the Sun. Sheis near the Moon and in aphelion on the 18th, 
and at her greatest eastern elongation (46 deg. 29 min.) on the 24th. 

Mars is an evening star setting on the 10th at 9h 41m p.m., or 3h 16m 
after the Sun ; on the 20th, at 9h 27m p.m., or 3h 25m after the Sun ; and on 
the 30th, at 9h 17m p.m., or 3h 36m after the Sun. He is near the Moon and 
in quadrature with the Sun on the 21st. 

Jupiter sets on the 8th at 1h 28m a.m.; on the 18th, at Oh 46m a.m. ; and 
on the 28th, at 0h 5m a.m. He is near the Moon on the 24th, and stationary 
among the stars on the 28th. 

Saturn rises on the Ist at 5h 0m a.m., or 13 minutes before sunrise ; on 
the 8th, at 4h 38m a.m., or 47 minutes before sunrise ; on the 18th, at 4h 5m 
a.m., or lh 35m before sunrise ; and on the 28th, at 3h 33m a.m., or 2h 23m 
before sunrise He is near the Moon on the 13th. 
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Being decently competent, I join a club. 





S:1.DAOD. 


My wife is enchanté 


dl 





My doctor suggests cycling for “the liver.” 
2. I buy a “safety.” 
My lawn seems a suitable place for learning. 
. But find I am compelled to 
housemaid’s assistance. 
. I make an attempt by myself. 


I commence. 


rely on my wife’s and the 


3. But the machine rapidly settles down and mnloads, 


- My son and heir suggests that he shall haul me round by a cloth 
line, after the manner of a wooden horse. I rebuke him. 

. After obtaining some mastery at pedalling, I still find my erratic 

me into trouble (i.e, the home of the goldfish). 


“A month's notice, 


steering gets 
. The housemaid laughs at my plight. 


THROUGH SUFFERING TO CYCLEDOM. 


2. My only other mishap! 
3. A month's retirement from public life. 


with my uniform, 


Practice in unfrequented roads at night makes perfect. 


. My wife and I confirmed cyclists, 


My liver sound! 


Brake won't act coming down hill! 
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REMEMBRANCES. 
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| n other 
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account for what is good or bad in 
remembrance A bad memory becomes, 
excellent a good memory, by disuse, 
i state, Let us clear the ground, at 


one 


yperty of mind or brain- 
is capable of being cultivated, and as liable to suffer 
rlect as any other bodily quality or power. Old age 
cen all our powers, physical and mental ; but in youth 
heyday of life there is nothing in ordinary memory- 
training which cannot be accomplished by the exercise of the 
Your extraordinary memories I take no account of. 
They are as phenomenal in their way as is the biceps of 
Samson or the tric ps of his rivals. 
rhe assertion that most of us have poor memories because we 
do not or will not take the trouble to exercise them is borne out, 
by what one sees of the wonderful difference which 
m takes the trouble to devote attention to 
topics or points previously neglected. Lack of concentration 
of ide The attention wanders, and this 
ntal habit of philandering with what is seen and heard is 

f the most apt of habits to become stereotyped and fixed. 

for the better comes, and when a man deter- 

ies that he w/// recollect this detail or that, all is altered. 

here acts in its inevitable fashion for good or bad 
with us. It fixes and crystallises the passing act into a habit. 
Observation and concentration of ideas are the twin pillars of 
the temple of memory. We can prove this much, because the 
things we are fond of, and the topics we delight in, are those 
in which our memories serve us best, for the simple reason 
that we pay attention to such things while we neglect others. 
‘There is no royal road to a good memory, but the way itself is 
plainly marked. Once determine that you will remember this 
or that detail, and rest assured your brain-cells will not fail to 
respond to the incentive and stimulus of the will. gut that 
human nature is so lazy—inherently lazy and inattentive on 
the whole—we much more serviceable 
memories than usually falls to our lot. 

In one respect there is every hope for persons of poor 
memory in the fact that we do not forget anything we hear or 
see, or are otherwise informed about by our senses. This 
sounds startling, but it is not an impossibility at least. 
Consider how many things you and I recollect which occurred 
in the far-back past—things which flash across our mental 
horizon like a meteor through our atmosphere ; rushing upon 
the foreground of consciousness out of the depths of brain 
and mind, to be forgotten again, it may be, but, like a cyclical 
comet, liable in time to appear once more in the very front of 
our life. Or think what memory does for us, all unaided and 
unasked. Not so long ago I heard “ The Gondoliers” for the 
first time. As I left the theatre you could safely have defied 
me to hum or whistle a single air of the opera. There had 
been thousands and thousands of sounds registered in my 
brain that night, not one consecutive series of which in the 
shape of a bar of a chorus or the line of a song could I have 
repeated. Days or weeks afterwards, I am walking along 
the street, when suddenly I catch myself bursting into full 
song (as far as a respectable whistle is concerned) over the 
ballad of Don Alhambra and the scena of the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro. Later on, other numbers from the opera come to mind, 
and all this without my striving after musical memory, and 
unconsciously in so far as my will is concerned. 

What is true of the opera is true also of hundreds of other 
events in our lives. Our brain is eager to aid and assist us 
in remembrances, if only we will, in turn, allow it to be 
encouraged. It is automatically storing up for us multitudes 
of impressions day by day. They are all carefully registered 
inside our crania, and memory is the act of calling them forth 
at will. It is like a photographer's shop, after all. The good 
memory has been in the habit of arranging its negatives in 
orderly fashion. When a customer calls to give an order, his 
negative is easily found, and printed off. The bad memory is 
the disorderly and negligent photographer, who never troubles 
to classify his negatives. When he is asked to produce a 
customer's property he cannot lay hands upon it. The customer 
is told “to call again,” and we all know what that means. 

There is biting of fingers or ends of pens, or a passing of hands 
through hair, or there is a vacant stare, or a stamping of the 
boot, and a “ Dear me! Now, let me see, what was it I did?” 
or,“ Where on earth did I put it?” or, “ When did that 
happen ? "—and so on to the end of the chapter. The moral 
is—Be orderly in your thoughts. What you desire to remember 
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ANDREW WILSON. 
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a varied 
co-operation of the 
Saturday night programmes 
ibstantial kind than has heretofore been the 
That of Aug. 23 included Beethoven's great ‘“ Leonora” 
overture, and Mendelssohn's Italian symphony. By such 
means as these Mr. Freeman Thomas is raising the musical 
taste of the general public to a height that it has never before 
attained here. 

The provincial festivals will soon be the musical specialties 
of the period. Several such celebrations are due this year ; 
the leading features of which are as follows: the Worcester 
festival (the earliest of the year) begins on Sept. 9,and closes 
on Sept. 12. This celebration will be the one hundred and 
sixty-seventh meeting of the associated choirs of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford, held in yearly alternation at each 
city. The coming performances at Worcester will include the 
production of Dr. Bridge's dramatic oratorio “ The Repentance 
of Nineveh,” composed expressly for the occasion. Further 
details will be more appropriately given later on 

Next in importance are the Norwich and the Bristol 
Festivals. The first-named celebration is held in St. Andrew's 
Hall, beginning on October 14 and closing on the 17th of that 
month. There will be less novelty than had been anticipated, 
Mr. Hamish McCunn having begn unable to complete in time 
his projected new composition. Important works by com- 
posers of the past and present periods will be included in the 
week's proceedings, which will bring forward Dr. Parry's 
setting of * L’ Allegro ed Il Penseroso,” and Dr. Mackenzie's 
incidental music composed for the performance of “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor” at the Lyceum Theatre. 

The Bristol Festival—held in Colston Hall—will begin on 
Oct. 22, and terminate on Oct. 25. The oratorios to be 
given are: “Elijah,” Gounod’s “Redemption,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah,” Dr. Parry’s “ Judith,” and the “ Messiah ” ; 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata “The Golden Legend” being 
also included in the programme, which closes with Handel’s 
“ Messiah.” Important secular works will be given at the 
evening concerts. ‘The Bristol Festival choir, and Sir C. 
Hallé’s fine band, with himself as conductor, will be important 
features of the arrangements, which must be more specifically 
detailed hereafter, when mention will be made of other and 
newer provincial festivals 


second 


ra more 


Lord Tredegar has announced his intention of granting a 
rent remission of 15 per cent. for another year to all the tenants 
on his Welsh estates. 

Maharajah Duleep Singh having recently expressed deep 
regret for the course of hostility which he has pursued towards 
this country since 1886, her Majesty, by the advice of her 
Ministers, has, the 7'imes understands, been graciously pleased 
to accord her pardon to him. 

The colonelcy of the Bedfordshire Regiment, vacant by the 
death of Genera] E. 8. Claremont, C.B., has been conferred on 
General Frederick Robert Elrington, C.B., who served in the 
Crimea with the Rifle Brigade, and took part in the battles of 
Almaand Inkerman and the siege of Sebastopol, being decorated 
with the Crimean medal with three clasps, the Legion of 
Honour, the Fifth Class of the Order of Medjidieh, and the 
Turkish medal. 

From Nimescomes the report that a remarkable phenomenon 
occurred on the afternoon of Aug. 21, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean at Grau du Roi. The sea suddenly receded 
about 130 yards, leaving the Vidourle Reservoir dry, and 
reducing the level of the Aigues Mortes Canal by several 
inches. Considerable numbers of fish were stranded in the 
Vidourle Reservoir, and fell an easy prey to the fishermen and 
bathers, who caught them with their hands. Several vessels 
anchored just outside the reservoir had their cables broken. 
In about an hour’s time the sea returned to its ordinary level. 
This phenomenon is of rare occurrence on the Mediterranean 
coast, and has not been witnessed for at least fifty years. 

The Standard reports a strange case that was recently 
heard in a Vienna police-court. A monomaniac, who was 
formerly a well-to-do master baker, had ruined himself by a 
mania for collecting handkerchiefs which had been used by 
ladies. At the commencement of the pursuit of this singular 
hobby he used to buy the coveted mouchoirs, sometimes 
paying as much as four or five pounds for what was intrinsic- 
ally not worth as many shillings. His devotion to this fad 
brought him to poverty, and then he fell to stealing, in order 
to enrich his already unprecedented collection. At length he 
was apprehended at the recent Choral Festival, when as many 
as fifteen ladies’ handkerchiefs were found upon him. Ona 
search being made by the police in his apartments there was 
found in one room a collection of 1434 of these articles, all 
classified according to the special perfumes with which they 
had been scented. The magistrate ordered the unfortnnate 
man to be taken to a lunatic asylum. 
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REEDS AND RUSHES. 
Reeds and rushes, rushes and reeds—there seems a swish in 
their very name! But what can be said about them? How 
can the charm of them be described, as they bend and sway to 
their own sweet sound, as the soft west wind blows through 
them? Poets have written on them, artists have pictured 
them, as they were mirrored far down in some lake or river : 
yet, the cleverest painting and the best word-picture alike fall 
short of reality—that constant movement, swirl, and hum, as 
the wavelets ripple round them. Picturesque in all aspects, 
and at each season, they never seemed to us more so than on a 
bright June morning as we strolled round our up;er pool, 
where wild roses, red and white, made a backing to the belt of 
h the swans were sailing, their white plumage 

a breadth of blue, where the sky was reflected. 
Coots, vere, With their dusky brood, paddling about ina 
gleam of light which there fell on the water, the rest of it 
being shadowed by the circling trees that in places over-arched 
it ; a reedy bit that was full of quiet colour that suited the 
situation. Big reeds, we think, though, make most impression 
when they are in large as then, when their grey- 
greens dusk over as the sun goes down, and the starlings crash 
among them, they so blend with the background in the fading 
light that their belt looks vast and wider. Well do they look, 
too, in bright sunshine—say, in July—when the rose-red 
blooms of the flowering-rush light up the bulrushes, and the 
tall reed-mace, which there, round the lake, shoot so high and 
straight above the sword-shaped leaves of the branched bur- 
and a mass of the lesser rush—a haunt of wild-ducks, 
coots, and moorhens. Pleasant, too, is it there in October, 
when, as the russet leafage turns to gold, the velvety tops of 
the rushes so weigh them down that they dip to each other 
as the breeze sweeps by, and charm us with their rustle; and 
better still do we find it when, later on, they sway and swirl, 
as hounds dash into them, and crash through them, in search 
of Reynard there on a tussock, as you then have, with brisk 
life and movement, the sound of splashing water. 

But for the smaller kinds of rushes a better place you will 
not find than that pretty stretch of winding stream—bushed 
so thickly and so full of herbage—between our pools and the 
park ones, as there their green is so fringed with colour— 
from clumps of meadow-sweet and flowering-rush, loosestrife, 
and saxifrage-—that their blended tints of cream, rose, gold, 
and purple show against the reflections of the hanging banks, 
which there slope gently to the lily-beds ; where, among the 
white cup-like blooms, leaves lie tossed and tumbled. The 
same sweet bordering you see, too, where the river flows 
through our meadows, as also at many points higher up, 
where are large beds of the flag-sedge, or yellow iris; and 
such scenes must elsewhere have been seen by Howitt, as 
* Little streams have flowers a-many, 
any; Typha strong, and green bur- 
reed, willow-herb with cotton-seed; Arrow-head with eye 
of jet, and the water-violet. There the flowering-rush 
you meet, and the plumy meadow-sweet ; And in places 
deep and stilly, marble-like, the water-lily.” Thus, 
too, wrote Shelley: “And nearer to the rivers trem- 
bling edge there grew broad flag- flowers, purple prankt 
with white; And starry river-buds among the sedge, and 
floating water-lilies, broad and bright; And bulrushes and 
reeds of such deep green as soothed the dazzled eye with sober 
sheen.” This wild purple one, the Gladwyn iris, must not, 
however, be confused with the garden one, of which there are 
so many varieties. Of reeds, too, are there many kinds—the 
common, small, wood, cyperous, and sea-reed ; the common, or 
water-reed, being smallest here, and largest in Australia, and 
the sea-reed being seen largely on the coasts of Norfolk and 
Holland ; besides which we have the bur-reed and reed-mace ; 
and to the same class belong those two tall grasses, the pampas 
and European. The cutting of reeds for thatching purposes 
is called “ reed harvest”; and that occupation includes, with 
the bulrush of our streams, the tall reed-mace, which grows so 
freely in the New Zealand swamps. Besides reed-cutting, we 
have “rush-getting,”’ and of rushes also are there several 
sorts, but, only to mention two, the common soft one is used 
for chairs, mats, baskets, and hop-tying ; and the horse-tail 
one for the scouring of milk-pails, pots, and pans. 

Reeds and rushes, in river scenes, aid their picturesqueness 
most materially, as may be seen in the works of that reed- 
master, Mr. Keeley Halswelle, who, in lieu of reeds of one 
colour, all stiff and spiky, depicts them always as they are. He 
is always right in his reed-birds, too—those most frequenting 
them ; cootsand moorhens, dabchicks and dippers. The latter— 
by-the-by, called also water-ouzels—may be seen almost at any 
time by the backwater near our bridge, where are coots and 
moor-hens on friendly terms—* the coot was swimming in the 
reedy pond, beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; And in the 
weedy moat the heron, fond of solitude, alighted”; but the 
heron, here alluded to by Hood, we now but seldom see. The 
dabchicks, too, may be also spied about there, as may the 
scarcer water-rail up till autumn, while farther onwards, 
below the weir, we may see, “as they pass by, kingfisher and 
dragon-fly ; Those bright things that have their dwelling 
where the little streams are welling.” Where reeds, however, 
are massed and strong—as at Whittlesea-mere and the Norfolk 
broads—the list of reed-birds must include wild-fow], which 
flock there in great numbers. A portion of Whittlesea has 
been drained, and corn now grows where rushes were; but, 
when reeds there were so plentiful as to be had for the 
asking, thatching with them was general ; and from Blisworth 
to Peterboro’, and for miles round there, you meet with reed- 
thatched cottages; and so strong and long are these mere- 
reeds, that a roof thickly thatched with them will last a 
lifetime. This reed-roofing has been noticed, too, by poets. 
Thus, among them, Darwin alludes to “the rush-thatched 
cottage on the purple moor,” Bamfylde to “ reeded-eaves,” and 
C. Smith to “ reed-roofs”; while with artists bulrushes find 
favour when they are painting’ panels. 

Now, one of our own most frequent autumn cries is 
“ Herbs, sweet herbs!” but in olden time, when that cry 
came from the Cheapside herb-women, it meant “simples ” for 
maladies, and herbs for“ strewing”; that was, to strew the 
rushen floors with pleasant plants—‘the thyme, 
scented ‘neath one’s feet, and marjoram so doubly sweet ; ° 
that street cry, as time went on, included, with the marjoram 
and thyme, rosemary, mint, and meadow-sweet, woodruff 
and wood-sage. Then, afterwards, to these were added 
those which, when dried or trodden on, gave out sweet 
odours; such as the ground-ivy, spikenard, and the scented 
coltsfoot, the resinous St. John’s-wort, and the clove- 
smelling avens; the musky stork’s-bill and the sweet 
musk-mallow, sweet-bay, sweet-basil, and sweet-gale. Such 
was the custom in olden days, when, in palaces and 
churches, as in houses, the floors were strewn with rushes. 
Those days are gone, but the “cry” remains, as may be 
heard in our suburban streets each autumn; though, no 
longer connected with rush-strewing, it to us has but this 
meaning—herbs that are suited for our winter use, when they 
are duly dried. Thus, by a natural sequence, do we end with 
“ Herbs, sweet herbs!” thouch we began our chat with but 
* Reeds and Rushes.” Ss. B 
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WORM TUBS, WHERE SPIRIT VAPOUR IS CONDENSED. 


THE GLENLIVET SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERY. 
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Distillery, which 1s owned by Mr. 
John Gordon Smith, the son of 
the late Mr. George Smith, but 
it is » very different place from 
that in which his father carried 
on his business. To begin with, 
at that time there were hardly 
any roads in the Highlands, and 
the whisky was conveyed to the 
southern markets by mountain 
tracks, in kegs slung across the 
backs of ponies. What a change 
to the traction engine with its 
train of trucks which now plies 
between the distillery and the 
railway! Then, again, in those 
days whisky was nearly always 
consumed new. 

The Illustrations of bonded 
warehouses which our Artist has 
furnished, and in which tens of 
thousands of gallons of whisky lie 
maturing, are sufficient evidence of 
the change in this respect. sut 
although many changes have oc- 
curred and many improvements 
been effected since the beginning 
of the century, the mode of manu- 
facture has remained practically 
the same. To make good whisky, 
three things are essential—good 
barley, good water, good peats. 
Barley was then, and still is, the 
cereal from which the true 
Mountain Dew is distilled. In 
selecting it the greatest care must 
be exercised. It must be well 
ripened, and harvested without 
having been exposed to wet 
weather, Arrived at the distillery, 
it is put into large vessels, called 
“steeps,” where water is poured 
upon it, and itis allowed to remain 
from forty to sixty hours until the 
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facture of alcohol by fermenta- : al I!" 
tion pure and simple, as in wine and pom nfl ra m 
beer, the manufacture of aleohol 4 mae a 
by fermentation and distillation is ! — : et ine | 
very modern. It is first mentioned mea R.. 
hy an Arabian writer in the eleventh ° 
century, whereas we know that all " i, sh ie al 
wine-making was practised at the sluasaaill nein gone soil “a ec lai \ i 
time of the Flood, with somewhat i 
unfortunate results. 

But the use of whisky as a 
beverage isof sti = more recent date 
The first notice we have of it occurs 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the Town Council of 
Glasgow issued regulations for per- 
sons who should “ brew, sell, or tap , “ ip a f i 
ale or aqua vite.” The first duty j \ i a ri a Li 
upon British spirits was levied in ¥ i ne HN ' ae 
England in 1660, but it was not il nil hi, i 
until nearly a century and a half i i 
later that the impost was at all 
generally collected in Scotland 
Previous to that time. it is true, the 
Jaw provided that duty should be 
paid upon all spirits sold for con- 
sumption ; but the enforcing of the 
law was so lax, or the means taken 
to evade it were so ingenious. that 
over the whole of the Highlands, 
and a large part of the Lowlands. 
whisky which had never subscribed 
its portion to the King’s revenue 
was openly sold. 

One of the first distillers in the 
Highlands, if not the first, who 
took out a licence for his distillery 
was Mr. George Smith of Glenlivet. 
Very different in these days (the 
beginning of this century) were the 
modes of conducting the industry 
from now. Our Artist has produced 
a Sketch of the present Glenlivet 
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SPIRIT STORE, WHERE WHISKY IS MEASURED INTO Cs 
ROYAL BRACKLA DISTILLERY. 


PROPRIETORS, MESSRS. ROBERT FRASER AND Co. 








moisture has  pene- 
trated every pickle. 
When this has been 


effected it is taken out 
and spread upon the 
malting-floor, where it 
lies from ten to four- 
teendays. During this 
time the germinating 
portion of the grain 
begins to grow. This 
growth is regulated by 
keeping the temper- 
ature of the mass 
equal, by frequent 
turning in hot weather, 
and very occasional 
turning in cold wea- 
ther. When the growth 
has advanced to a cer- 
tain point itis checked, 
and then a_ curious 
change is found to have 
supervened in the 
grain—all the starch 
has become _ sugar. 
When this result has 
been effected, it is put 
upon the kiln. The 
kiln is a chamber with 
a wire gauze or per- 
forated tile floor, be- 
neath which a peat fire 
is burning. The heat 
and smoke from the 
peats pass through the 


malt, drying it, and 
imparting to it that 


peaty flavour which is 
so much prized by 
lovers of Scotch whisky. 

After the malt has 
been dried it is trans- 














ferred to the mill, where 
it is bruised, not ground 
fine ; and from the mill 
it goes to the mash tun, 
where it is mixed with 
water at a temperature 
of 160 deg., and stirred 


about by machinery. 
It is then allowed to 
infuse for about two 


hours, till all the sweet- 
ness has been extracted. 
The liquor thus ob- 
tained, called wort, is 
then strained off, leav- 
ing the grains, or draff, 
which is sold for feed- 
ing purposes. From the 
mash tun the wort is 
run into the ferment- 
ing vats, and here a 
certain proportion of 
yeast is added, which 
has the effect of start- 
ing the fermentation. 
This goes on for 
about three days, until 
all the sweetness has 
been converted into 
alcohol, and at the end 
of that time the pro- 
duct is ready for distil- 
lation. From the fer- 
menting vats the liquor, 
which is now called 
wash, is run into a 
large vessel called the 
wash-charger, and from 
this vessel the stills are 
fed. We say stills, for 
in all malt distilleries 
there are two stills— 
the low wines still and 
the spirit still. The 
wash passes first into 
the low wines still : itis 
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VIEW OF GROUND FLOOR OF BONDED WAREHOUSE, CONTAINING 6000 CASKS OF 
BONDED WAREHOUSES AT EDINBURGH, STORAGE CAPACITY FOR 15,000 CASKS, 


PROPRIETORS, Messrs, ANDREW Usnrr AND Co. 





heated there until it boils, and the alcohol rises, along with a 


certain proportion of water, in the form of vapour. ‘This 
vapour is then condensed by passing through a worm—a 
coiled pipe lying in a large vessel containing cold water—and 
in the form of low wines passes into the second still, whence 


it emerges in the same way as from the first, but this time 
as pure whisky. 

Such is the process of distilling whisky as carried on in 
the Highlands and in other parts of Scotland. Our Artist has 
selected two distilleries from which to take his sketches 
one the Glenlivet, famous in song and story, and of world- 
wide reputation ; and the other the Royal Brackla, one of the 
oldest in Scotland, the proprietors of which have the honour 
cf being distillers to her Majesty. The former is picturesquely 
situated on the slope of a hill in the romantic Highland Glen 
where the river Livet winds its sleepy course through leafy 
bowers and sunny meadows, past the old castle of Drummin, 
until it reaches the Avon, a tributary of the Spey. The latter 
stands ir the historical neighbourhood of Cawdor Castle, 
where that terrible tragedy was which 
poet has made for ever famous in his play of “ Macbeth,” 
and only a few miles from the where the three 
witches brewed their fatal potion, and held their weird mid- 
night revels. 

One thing we must not forget to add—namely, that from 
the time malt is putinto the mash tun all the operations in 
a distillery are carried out under the most jealous supervision 
of the Excise authorities. Thus, when the wort is pumped 
into the fermenting vats, an account of it is taken, and the 
distiller must produce the corresponding number of gallons of 
spirit in the spirit stove, where the whisky is measured off into 
casks preparatory to warehousing. One of our Sketches por- 
trays the Spirit Store at the Royal Brackla Distillery, with 
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r warehouse. In the bottling warehouse, 


filling, corking, capsuling, label- THE 


packing is performed with the 
. lerity. Weare informed that two sets of machines 
in Messrs. Usher's warehouse turn out not less than a hundred 
dozen bottles an hour 


THE SAHARA. 

Dr. John Murray has recently visited the Sahara, and described 
its leading phenomena to the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Like other deserts, it is an area of inland drainage, none of the 
streams flowing into the sea ; and the evaporation is in excess 
of the rainfall. Its area is three anda half million square 
miles. The range of temperature is sometimes very great, the 
thermometer falling from 100 deg. in the day to freezing-point 
at night. In summer the prevailing winds blow into the 
Sahara, and in winter ont of it. Being surrounded by hilly 
tracks, the moisture in these winds is partially precipitated 
before they enter the desert. On journeying through Algeria 
he found that the country as far as Tougourt had been 
converted into a garden by means of artesian wells. At 
Tongourt the real Sahara began. The reddish quartz sand 
he found there proved to be identical with that brought 
up from the bottom of the Atlantic, west of the North 
African Coast, by the Challenger, and had no doubt 
been carried westward by the winds. The rocks of the 
Sahara are of fresh-water formation, and belong to the 
quaternary epoch. Geologists in general consider the Sahara 
as an old sea-bed, but Dr. Murray thinks the area has not been 
covered by the sea since the Cretaceous or the Devonian times. 
No part of it, he believes, has been flooded by the sea since 
Tertiary times. The features of the region are, in his opinion, 
the result of aérial denudation, 

the sand being the product of the 

disinte gration of the rocks jn situ, 

The sun expands the rocks, and 

the sudden cooling at night breaks 

them up. There is a range of hills 

in the Sahara which for three 

months of the year is covered with 

snow. Much of the region has 

once been a fresh-water lake. Dr. 

Murray is enthusiastic about the 

commercial value of the Sahara. 

‘There seems to be no limit to the 

supply of water by means of 

artesian wells. The cultivation of 

the date is rapidly extending, and 

the French expect to carry a rail- 

way to Tougourt in a few years. 


The Council of the National 
Rifle Association, with a view to 
assist in overcoming the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining shooting 
accommodation, has invited the colonels of London Volunteer 
corps to arrange for the use of the Association's class-firing 
ranges at Bisley, which were not used by the Volunteers 
generally at the recent great prize meeting. 

The result of the negotiations between the acting superin- 
tendent at the Tilbury Docks and some representatives of the 
men on strike was that the men resumed work unconditionally. 

The twenty-sixth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Royal Albert Orphan Asylum as a memorial of the Prince 
Consort was celebrated at Bagshot on Aug. 23, when the prizes 
gained by the children were presented in presence of a numerous 
company, including a large number of old scholars. 

South London was visited on Sunday, Aug. 24, by a thunder- 
storm, accompanied by heavy rain. The church of St. George, 
Well-street, Camberwell, was struck by lightning, and the 
downpour caused most of the basements in the low-lying 
districts to be flooded. At Brixton there was a hailstorm, 
which did considerable damage to vegetation. From the 
provinces come reports of severe gales. 

The office of Assistant Military Secretary (for Indian 
affairs) at the Headquarters of the Army, which is about to 
be vacated by Colonel Sir William 8S. A. Lockhart, of the 
Bengal Infantry, has been conferred on Major-General John 
James Hope Gordon, C.B., of the Bengal Staff Corps. Major- 
General Gordon served during the Indian Mutiny at the 

capture of Lucknow and Jugdespore, and was also engaged in 
various subsequent border expeditions, as well as in the Afghan 
War of 1878-9. 


THE WATERLOO MEMORIAL AT BRUSSELS. 
On Tuesday, Aug. 26, Field-Marshal his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
unveiled the memorial lately erected, at Brussels, on the final 
resting-place of a number of British officers and men who 
died in consequence of the wounds received at the battle of 
Waterloo, and whose remains have been transported to the 
Brussels cemetery at Evere, adjacent to that city. This 
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PARMING. 

Mr. Gladstone, observing an annual enstom, addressed those 
who had journeyed to Hawarden to witness the exhibition 
‘held under the auspices of the local Floral and Horticultural 
Society. His speech was mainly devoted to impressing upon 
the farmers of this country the importance of the culture of 
fruit, though incidentally he mentioned rabbit-farming as a 
direction in which the land might be profitably used. The 
initial steps of fruit-culture might be attended 
with difficulty, and with but comparatively 
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memorial has been promoted by Lord Vivian, the British 
Minister at Brussels, and the British Government made a 
contribution of £500, the remainder of the cost being provided 
by public subscription. The town of Brussels granted an 
excellent site in the cemetery, opposite to the monument 
erected over the resting-place of the German soldiers who died 
at Brussels from wounds received in the war of 1870. The 
monument, which is the work of the Comte De Lalaing, a 
Belgian sculptor, represents, on a pedestal, a kneeling figure 
of Britannia, with her head bent down as if mourning for her 
children, and still watching over them in their death-sleep. 
At the base of the monument are three lions couchant in 
varied attitudes. The effect of the whole is seriously impres- 
sive ; the design appears in our Illustration. 


MAJOR CLIFFORD PROBYN’S TESTIMONIAL. 
A service of plate was recently presented to Major Probyn, 
L.C.C., at Simpson’s Divan, Strand, where a number of 
gentlemen were assembled to witness the ceremony. Mr. 
Donald Nicoll, who presided, in alluding to the origin of 
the presentation, referred in laudatory terms to the services 
of the Major on the district vestry—services which, he said, 
were performed “worthily and well” ; as a poor law guardian, 
in which he showed himself “ merciful towards the poor”; as 
a representative cf the locality on the School Board; and, 
lastly, in the more arduous position of a member of the 
London County Council. The testimonial, which was designed 
and manufactured by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ 


TESTIMONIAL TO MAJOR CLIFFORD PROBYN. 


Company, of Regent-street, consisted of a solid silver dessert 
service and a pair of candelabra, and a solid silver tea and 
coffee service, with tray; it was much admired as a 
specimen of modern silversmith’s art. 

During the week ending Aug. 23 ten steamers landed live 
stock and fresh meat at Liverpool from American and Canadian 
ports, bringing a collective supply of 2390 cattle and 11,702 
quarters of beef. 

The match between Surrey and Yorkshire terminated at 
the Oval on Aug. 23, when the visitors were the winners by 
15 runs. At Lord’s, the match M.C.C. and Ground v. North- 
umberland ended inadraw. The Australians beat Gloucester- 
shire at Cheltenham by eight wickets. Hants secured a victory 
over Sussex by 164 runs, and Hertfordshire defeated Norfolk 
by 80 runs. 

Intelligence has been received in Paris that M. Janssens, 
the astronomer and member of the French Institute who left 
a short time ago on a scientific excursion to Mont Blanc, 
reached the Grands Mulets on Aug. 17. On the following day 
a party of fifteen guides and porters took charge of the astro- 
nomer, who is in delicate health, and bore him, in a sledge 
specially built for the occasion, up to the Chalets des Bossons, 
atan altitude of 14,600 ft., by way of the lesser and greater 
plateaus and the Bosses du Dromadaire. A small scientific 
laboratory, provided with the necessary meteorological instru- 
ments, has been set up in the Bossons hut, where M. Janssens 
will carry on a series of observations in spectral analysis. 


moderate results. It would, he believed, be 
a immensely for the benefit of the country, and 
to the advantage of the agricultural classes, 
if they continued to pay a more systematic and 
permanent regard to small culture. Wher- 
ever the industry of fruit-farming had been 
followed in England, it had been attended by 
lucrative results. Mr. Gladstone quoted from 
a lecture recently delivered to students of the 
Edinburgh University to show that our climate 
was not prejudicial to the project. 

Speaking at the Leyland Agricultural Show, 
near Preston, Sir Matthew White Ridley, M.P., 
congratulated agriculturists generally that the 
agricultural world was daily assuming a much 
more important position in Parliament. They 
had now a Minister of Agriculture, and for the 
first time compensation for pleuro-pneumonia 
had been made a public matter. He hoped 
that the whole cost of reimbursement would 
be borne by the community. That was but 
fair,and would insure all cases being instantly 
reported to the authorities, who could take 
means to stamp out contagion. Ie con- 
gratulated them that they had now a sum 
placed at their disposal in aid of giving the 
sons and daughters of farmers a scientific 
education. He commented on the fact that 
we were being ander-sold in our own markets 
by manufacturers of Danish _ butter. It 
seemed a shame that tons of foreign butter 
should, as he knew it did in Newcastle, com- 
mand better prices than some of our best 
farmers could procure, but the reason was 
that Danish butter was an acknowledged brand 
in which the public had confidence. He hoped 











THE CEMETERY AT BRUSSELS. that farmers would stick to the best methods, 


and try to secure uniformity. 

Hop-picking began in the Sittingbourne district of Kent 
on Aug. 25, over 1000 hands being put on. In some gardens 
a fair yield is anticipated ; but there are cases in which blight 
has been allowed to run unchecked. In these cases not a hop 
will be picked on scores of acres. Where good hops are found 
a more than average price will be obtained. 





A BRIEF CAREER OF GAIETY. 
A black felt hat and several articles of clothing were dis- 
covered on the banks of the Thames, near Isleworth, on 
Aug. 24, together with the following letter, written in 
pencil in a good bold hand: “Good-bye to friends and 
enemies. I have come to the end of my journey at last, 
and life has no further charms for me. sefore I go 
let me give one word of warning, especially to young men. 
Avoid betting and the racecourse as you would avoid 
poison. Four years ago I was a rich man, possessed of 
something like £20,000 from one source alone. My fortune 
reverted to me suddenly,and I lost my head over so much gold, 
and immediately launched into a fast life. The company of 
bad women (how horribly bad some of them are !) and low and 
illiterate men was my delight almost as soon as [ set foot in 
London, coming straight from the peaceful village of Upway, 
in Dorsetshire. where I had resided for years amid good sur- 
roundings. My gay companions quickly introduced me to the 
gambling-table and the turf. Intoxicated with pleasure, I 
did not consider for one moment whither they were leading 
me. Every race meeting I attended, and seldom won as the 
result of my friends’ (?) advice. There are thousands of low, 
cunning blackguards frequenting 
the racecourse who live upon the 
stupidity of men like myself. 
They live to lie and cheat and 
blaspheme, utterly regardless of a 
hereafter. I have lunched with 
princes, dukes, and lords, and have 
assisted to swell their ill-gotten 
gains. The racecourse is a veritable 
hell upon earth, anc» betting is 
England's curse, and will ruin her 
in the end. I am about to do as 
scores of others in their despera- 
tion have done before me. Poverty 
and starvation have taken the place 
of affluenceand comfort. My friends 
have forsaken me, and life is no 
longer worth living. Farewell.” 


The Government of the Colony 
of Victoria have placed an order 
with Me Yarrow and Co., of 
Poplar, for one of their most im- 

proved first-class torpedo-boats. This vessel is to be 130 ft. 
in length by 13ft. beam, having a speed of twenty-three knots 
when fully loaded and in sea-going condition. 

Thirty-eight cyclists took part on Aug. 23 in the Bath-road 
Cycling Club One Hundred Miles Open Road Race, which was 
run over a course, out and home, on the North Road. The 
winner was E. Dangerfield, who rode a safety, and won in 
6h. 38 min. 54sec. J. E. L. Bates, Surrey B.C., 7 h.7 min. 
26 sec., was second, and R. C. Nesbitt third, in 7h. 
11 min. 6 sec. 

In celebration of a great religious festival, lasting seven 
days, the Mohammedans employed by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company and the British India Steamship 
Company held a carnival, on the evening of Aug. 23, in the 
Royal Albert Docks. Some of the men, representing devils, 
and others fantastically attired, marched along the quays, 
headed by streamers and boys beating tom-toms, and, on reaching 
the various vessels, danced, to the amusement of those on board. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Countess of 
Zetland arrived at the North Wall, Dublin, on Aug. 24, by the 
steamer Countess of Gordon, from Glasgow, and proceeded to 
the Viceregal Lodge. Their Excellencies returned to Dublin 
to be present during the Horse Show, which opened on the 
26th, in the grounds of the Royal Dublin Society at Balls- 
bridge, closing on the 29th. Another event of great national 
interest is the inauguration of the new Museum of Science 
and Art and the National Library, Lord Zetland performing 
the chief part in the ceremonial. 
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“WHERE WAS MOSES 

I have no fine talent, I fear, for either the invention or 
interpretation of conundrums ; and I confess also to a feeling 
that life is not long enough to allow of any of its scanty 
minutes being expended on so unprofitable an exercise. I can 
tolerate a conundrum only when it is of venerable antiquity, 
and has been handed down to us by our considerate forefathers 
along with the answer to it—bane and antidote, as one might 
say—so that it is impossible for even an infinitesimal space of 
time to be consumed in wild conjectures. Such isthecase with 
the rich, old, mellow riddle-me-ree, “* Where was Moses when 
the candle went out?” Not only Macaulay’s inevitable 
schoolboy, but even duller persons, know the conclusive 
rejoinder—“ In the dark!” Now, at first sight we are apt 
to conclude that this ancient jeu de mots is too obviously 
superficial, and to think but meanly, therefore, of its inventor ; 
nor is it until after careful reflection that we come to see in it 
the skilfully veiled suggestion of some “ great truths.” Start 
not, gentle reader! I appreciate your sensitiveness. I know, 
as you know, that those words—‘“ great truths’’—are the usual 
prelude to a wearisome repetition of threadbare homilies ; 
and I cherish, as you do, an honest dislike for the recital of 
wearisome commonplaces which have done yeoman’s service 
for untold generations. But, believe me, this seemingly easy 
conundrum, this apparent idle jest, this futile form of words, 
which, on the surface, looks nothing more than a trivial 
question and a foolish answer, wraps up a world of excellent 
good counsel ; is a kind of Ali Baba’s treasure-cave, full of all 
manner of precious stones and jewels—that is, of moral 
axioms and ethical principles belonging to that weightiest of 
all philosophies, the philosophy of life. 

To all, or almost all, iving things Darkness is detestable. 
The word is a synonym of evil, and we associate with it—do 
we not?—the gloomiest and saddest ideas—the darkness of 
ignorance, the darkness of superstition, the darkness of death. 
Childhood, on the threshold of the present, cries itself to sleep 
in dread of the darkness. Old age, on the threshold of the 
future, yearns for “ light, more light.” The seed beneath the 
sod feels its way towards the luminous air through weary 
months of waiting. The bird, in his nest among the sheltering 
leaves, looks wistfully for the glimmer of dawn, nor lifts up 
his heart in song until he sees it breaking over the eastern 
hills. The rolling planets are kept in their courses by its 
attraction. Shut up a flower in a cell where no ray of golden 
glory can enter, and it fades away and perishes. We are all 
agreed that the heaviest affliction which can befall humanity 
is that loss of vision which cuts it off from all the joy and the 
freshness and the beauty of light. I might continue in this 
exalted strain for half a column; but the reader will not 
dispute my conclusion that there is a general disinclination 
to .be—where Moses was, after the extinction of his candle—in 
the dark. And, therefore, in addition to the light of day, men 
are prone to supply themselves as best they can with artificial 
lights. The priest adorns his altar with emblematic candles— 
the actor struts in the glare of the footlights—the student 
grows pale over the midnight oil—the philosopher, lantern 
in hand, hunts for honesty in the market - place — the 
millionaire illuminates his banqueting-room with incan- 
descent arces—the sempstress plies her needle by the flicker 
of a farthing rushlight. That law of inequality which 
governs all terrestrial affairs is evident, you see, even in this 
matter of light. The children of fortune luxuriate in “ short 
sixes”; the world’s victims and pariahs must be content with 
‘twenty-four to the pound.” But there is no cause for 
despondency. The rushlight is as good as the finest of wax 
tapers, if a man can do his work by it. What we have really 
to be mindful of is that the light we use, whatever its source, 
steady, and wholesome. It is possible to turn on a 
blaze of splendour, as in Milton’s Pandemonium, where from 
the arched roof many a row “Of starry lamps and blazing 
cressets, fed With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light As 
from a sky”; and it shall be as lurid and fatal as the atmo- 
sphere of that Pandemonium—deadly to the soul, corrupt and 
pestilential. More good work has been done for men by the 
rays of the thinker’s tiny lamp than by statesmen and rulers 
in the glitter of “ gilded chambers.” ‘“ Hamlet” was written, 
I dare say, by the light of a common candle; and Burns 
scrawled his songs by the fitful glow of a pea’ fire. 

It must always be a point of importance to secu. ‘¢ a light-— 
not only as clear and far-ranging as that which Lorenzo and 
Jessica watched from the terraced garden of Belmont—but 
one exactly and happily adapted to our faculty of vision. 
Much of the unhappiness of life is due to ill-assorted candles ! 
And a pathetic sight it is to see men straining to get at the 
truth and to find out what is right to be done or thought, with 
eyes half-blinded by excess of light or enfeebled by constant 
lack of “adequate illumination.” Some eyes will bear so 
much more than others—can see where others are lost in a 
mist of tears. But what we want is just so much as will guide 
us safely along life’s dusty highway, and show us the miry 
places and the clumps of thorns on either side. Now and 
again a leader of men comes among us—a Plato, a Shakspeare, 
a Pascal, a Newton, a Goethe—and lights a candle which 
throws its living radiance far down the centuries—a radiance 
that will never fade. Then we go and kindle our little tapers 
by it, and often have not grace enough to acknowledge the 
original of their tiny flames! But most of us must needs be 
content with such small store of illumination as will serve 
our individual turn. Our candles answer only our own wants; 
we have nothing to spare for this neighbour or for that. 
Happy are we if they do not deceive us with a false beam—if 
they burn well and fairly—if they throw off no delusive 
mirage : for darkness were almost better than those fraudulent 
lights which prevent us from seeing the sweet face of Truth, 
which dazzle us with a treacherous glare, and mislead us into 
sloughs of despond and pits of perdition. 


is pure, 


I confess it is no easy matter to avoid deception. There 
are teachers and preachers who profess to offer us the best of 
candles—stamped, bless you! with the hall-mark of this or 
that infallible sect or school. Unfortunately, they contradict 
one another. Each maintains that his is the light of 
lights—the only true light —and that all others are so 
many wreckers’ lights, intended to draw us upon a lee shore 
and to plunge us into the white fury of the breakers! 
The conflict of these opposing lights is so disturbing 
to some intellects that in their distress they lay hold of 
the nearest, or the one most loudly puffed, or that which 
burns with the greatest noise; while others, in their indig- 
nation, will have none of them—no! not one—but turn their 
backs upon the ruck of candle-beams, and become a law 
unto themselves. And yet, with patience and with prayer, it 
is not impossible to distinguish the false from the true, and 
to gain the help, the consolation, and the encouragement 
never denied to him who takes for his guide the one eternal 
light—the “ Lux Mundi.” Yes; it is a man’s own fault if 
he do not provide himself with a safety-lamp which will 
carry him through foul gases into the fresh pure air of 
heaven. No need for any of us to be—where Moses was—in 
the dark ! W. H. D.-A. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Game played at Ware between Mr. F. N. BRAUND and another AMATEUR. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
WHITE (Mr. X.) BLACK (Mr. B.); WHrre (Mr. X.) 
1. P to K B 4th P to Q 4th 23. Q toQ Bsq 
. P to K 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 24. B to R 3rd 
3. B to K 2nd P to K 3rd ; Q toQ 2nd 
. Kt to K B 3rd $to K 2nd . P takes Q BP 
5. P to Q Kt 3rd Castles > - nm 
r . , Here P to K Kt 3rd see 
. B to Kt 2nd P to Q Kt 3rd rrect more. 
. Castles B to Kt 2nd 
. Kt to K 5th Q Kt to Q 2nd “7 . 
. B to K B 3rd 2 to Bsq - Q takes | 
. P to B 4th Kt to K 5th This capt « The 
. Kt to B 3rd P to K B 3rd | Queen was wante ite + de Sones of the 
. Kt to Q 3rd 
White should exchange instead of aim- 
lesely moving about this Knight. 
Q Kt to B 4th 
P to Q R 4th 
Kt takes K Kt 


BLACK (Mr. B.) 
$ to Q 3rd 

P to B4th 
P to K Kt 4th 


ms to be the 


P takes QBP 


P to Q 5th 
The winning ve, 
}28.PtoK Kt4th QtoQ 4th 
| 29. P takes QP P takes K BP 

. P to Q 4th 30. Q to R 6th 

- R takes Kt Wh te has no saving move if 3. B 
3. Rto K Bsq c t es P, to K 6th; 31. K Rto K B sx, 
7. P takes P P to B 6th &e. 

. Kt takes Kt 
. Bto Kt 4th 
. R to B 2nd 
3 takes B 
. P toQ R 4th 


3. Kt to B 2n@ 


B P takes Kt P to K 6th 

R to Kt sq >to B 6th 

oc Le P to B7th (ch) 
takes B 33. Q to R 8th (ch), 


G to B 4th and White resigns, 


.R to K 2nd 


CHESS IN AMERICA, 
Game played between Messrs, PoLLOCK and BLANCHARD. 
From the “ International Chess Magazine.” 
(Two Knights Defence.) 
B.) BLACK (Mr. P.) | WHITE (Mr. B.) 
P to K 4th + Ay hs 
Q Kt to B 3rd -K Kt to Kt sq 
Kt to B 8rd $to B 4th 
Kt takes P 3 to Kt 3rd 
"QwQ 3rd t to K sq (ch) 
.K to Bsq R to K 5th 
Insidious, as threatening Bto K B 4th 
in some cases, and also preventing Kt to 
I 


5th 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 
Kt takes P 

B to Q Bath 
Kt to Kt 3rd 

K to R 2nd 


WHITE (Mr. 
1, P to K 4th 
2. K Kt to B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. Kt to B 3rd 
5. B takes P (ch) [i 
At various stages of the opening it has 

been proved that similar tactics are dis- } 
advantageous to the party that adopts | 
them, for the adversary obtains vultf 
mately two Bishops witha strong centre . . 
Much better is here 5. B to Q 3rd, and if 16. R to Ks 
P to K B 4th, 6. Kt to B 3rd, P to K 3th; 17, Q takes I 
eee — , k B Black’s coveted opportunity. 
en . K ta a 17, i takes R (ch) 
6. Kt takes Kt P to Q¢th 18. Kt takes R R to Q sq 

ap a toKt5th Kw Ktsq 19. Q to B 4th Q takes Kt (ch) 
8. P to Q 4th P to K R 3rd | A charming termination 

9. Kt co R 3rd B to K Kt 5th 20. K takes Q R mates 


Q to K 2nd 


We regret to announce the death of Captain Govan, who died recently, 
at his residence at Leamington, at the ripe age of seventy-two years. 
Captain Govan was President of the Leamington Chess Club, and in his 
time was well known to a large circle of chessplayers as an enthusiastic 
amateur. He wasa strong player and a good judge of problems, and in the 
latter department of the game he took a lively interest up to the time of 
his death. 

A match has been arranged between Messrs. Pollock and Lipschutz. Mr. 
Pollock has recently played an exciting match with Mr. Charles Moehle, 
which he won with the score of seven games to six. 

The Rey. G. A. MacDonnell gave a successful exhibition of simultaneous 
play at the City of London Chess Club on Ang. 20. In four hours he 
defeated thirteen opponents, drew with four, and lost to three. Among his 
opponents were Mr. Kershaw (president) and Mr. Gastineau (treasurer) ; 
and among the spectators were Captain Mackenzie, Mr. Blackburne, Mr. 
Collinson, &c. 


The freedom of Poole is to be conferred on Mr. John J. 
Norton, who has just given to the town a handsome Museum 
and Free Library. 

The Board of Agriculture has undertaken to prepare 
a scheme for the conversion of the Hackney Marshes into 
a recreation ground for the benefit of the populous colony of 
working folk living in the neighbourhood. The Bishop of 
Bedford and the members of Parliament for the three divi- 
sions of Hackney are cordially supporting the movement, and 
a vigorous local effort is being made to crown the project with 
success. 


NEWS 





MARRIAGES 

Mr. Godolphin Henry Vane Milbank of Newsham, Yorkshire, 
and Stutton, Suffolk, eldest son of the late Mr. Henry Jobn 
Newsham Milbank and Lady Susan Milbank, was married to 
Miss Sybil Isabel Hughes, daughter of Sir Alfred Hughes, 
Bart., of East Bergholt Lodge, Suffolk, at St. Mary's Church, 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, on Aug. 20. The bridegroom's best 
man was Mr. Edward Bancroft, and the bride was given away 
by her father, Sir Alfred Hughes. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Hughes and Miss Constance Hughes, her sisters ; Miss Florence 
Halford, and Miss Norah Deane. 

Captain J. G, Arthington Walker, of the 19th Hussars, was 
married to Miss Lucy Isabel Hogg, youngest daughter of Sir 
Stuart Saunders Hogg, and cousin of Lord Magheramorne, on 
Aug. 20, at St. Stephen's Church, Gloucester-road, South 
Kensington. The bridegroom's brother officer in the 19th 
Hussars, Captain Aylmer, was his best man. Sir Stuart Hogg 
gave his daughter away, she being attended by two pages 
Masters Terence and Evelyn Barclay. There were no brides- 
maids. 

Mr. George Herbert, only surviving son of Lieut.-General 
the Right Hon. Sir Percy Herbert, and heir presumptive to 
his uncle, the Earl of Powis, was married to the Hon. Violet 
Lane-F'ox, younger daughter of the late Lord Conyers, and 
coheiress with her sister the Countess of Yarborough to the 
barony, now in abeyance, in St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square,on Aug. 21. The Hon. Francis Dawnay discharged the 
duties of best man, and in attendance on the bride were the 
Misses Herbert (sisters of the bridegroom ). Miss Mary Herbert 
(daughter of the Dean of Hereford, and cousin of the bride- 
groom), Miss Montgomery, Lady Ada Osborne, and Miss 
Violet Grey Egerton ; while Lord Worsley, the son of the Earl 
and Countess of Yarborough, acted as page. The bride was 
given away by the Earl of Yarborough (her brother-in-law). 
The Dean of Hereford (uncle of the bridegroom) performed 
the ceremony. 

Captain Henry Cubitt, son of the Right Hon. George Cubitt, 
M.P., was married to Miss Maud Calvert, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Calvert of Ockley Court, on Aug. 21, at Ockley, 
Surrey. ‘There were seven bridesmaids. Masters Stephen and 
Philip Tallent were pages, and wore costumes of the time of 
Charles I. 

Mr. Charles Weston Langley Flux was 
Louise Fenwick, daughter of Admiral Fenwick, on Aug. 21, at 
St. Matthias Church, South Kensington. ‘The bride was given 
away by her father ; the bridegroom's sister, Miss Ursula Flux, 
was bridesmaid ; and Mr. A. B. Stewart was best man. 


married to Miss 


Sunningdale Park, the well-known Ascot residence of the 
late Sir James Mackenzie, has been sold by Messrs. Giddy and 
Giddy, of Pall-mall, the price realised approaching £40,000, 

The Royal Zoological Society has received a consignment of 
wild sheep from the Punjaub. They arrived in the British 
India steamer Goorkha, and are in fine condition. 

The steamship Merkara has left Gravesend for Queensland 
ports with the following emigrants on board; 80 single men, 
157 single women, and 46 married couples and children. 

The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have placed 
at the disposal of the authorities of Queen's College, Belfast, 
the nomination to a science scholarship of the annual value of 
£250, tenable for two years. 

A non-competitive exhibition of mastiffs was held at the 
Crystal Palace on Aug. 22 by the Old English Mastiff Club, 
for the purpose, mainly, of showing to members of the 
American Mastiff Club, now on a visit to this country, a few 
of the best specimens of the English breed. Lord Arthur 
Cecil is president of the club. 

The Secretary for War has directed a Committee of Re 
Officers, with Colonel Burgmann, R.A., as president, 
and report upon Barry Links, Forfarshire, for the acquirement 
of which, either permanently or on lease, the War Office is 
negotiating. The site has already been largely used for Militia 
and Volunteer encampments, also for artillery practice, and it 
is proposed to devote it more entirely to such purposes. 


gular 
to survey 


Sir Edward Guinness has addressed a farewell letter to the 
directors and. employés of the well-known firm of Guinness 
and Co., in which he urges the Board to maintain cordial 
relations with those in their service, and, referring to efforts 
made to induce some of their people to join a trades union, he 
asks them seriously to consider their position before pledging 
themselves to a course of action that may be complicated by 
questions outside the brewery. 

A Parliamentary return has been published showing the 
number of deaths in the Metropolitan district in the year 1889 
upon which a coroner's jury returned a verdict of death from 
starvation, or death accelerated by starvation. ‘The total was 
27, made up as follows: Central division of the counties of 
London and Middlesex, 10; eastern division of the county of 
London, 3; north-eastern division of the counties of London 
and Middlesex, 3; city and liberty of Westminster, 3; Green- 
wich division of the counties of London and Kent, district 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1; Kingston division of the 
counties of London and Surrey, 2; other coroners’ districts, 
none. 

The number of newspapers published in all countries is 
estimated at 41,000, 24,000 appearing in Europe. Germany 
heads the list with 5500, then comes France with 4100, England 
with 4000, Austria-Hungary with 3500, Italy with 1400, Spain 
with 850, Russia with 800, Switzerland with 450, Belgium and 
Holland with 300 each, and the rest are published in Portugal 
and the Scandinavian and the Balkan countries. The United 
States has 12,500 newspapers, Canada has 700, and Australia 
also 700. Of 300 journals published in Asia, Japan alone has 
200. Two hundred journals appear in Africa, and three in the 
Sandwich Islands. In the principal languages there are 
published 17,000 newspapers in English, 7500 in German, 6800 
in French, 1800 in Spanish, and 1500 in Italian. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Cambrian Archwo- 
logical Association was held on Aug. 20 at Holywell, under 
the presidency of Lord Mostyn. Excursions were made to St 
Winefred’s Well, Basingwerk Abbey, and Gop,a tumulus where 
Queen Boadicea is supposed to have been buried. Lord 
Mostxn, in the course of his opening address, said he thought 
the society was meeting in a very interesting part of the 
country, in that part of Flintshire sacred to the Welsh archwo- 
logist, for they were within a short distance of the birthplace 
of the immortal Pennant, the great Welsh historian. The 
meeting was continued on the 2Ist, under the presidency of 
Lord Mostyn. There was a attendance, and excursions 
were made to Flint and the old city of Chester, where the 
cathedral, the rows, the city walls, and many of the ancient 
buildings were inspected. The members of the society were 
afterwards entertained by the Mayor of Chester. Papers were 
read in the evening, when Lord Mostyn again presided. On 
the 22nd Lord Mostyn entertained the members at Mostyn 
Hall, a store-honse of Welsh antiquities. Next year's meeting 
is to be held at Killarney. 
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Italy by “ Othello,” suggested by a tale of Cinthio, 

has a Venetian lady for its heroine ; and even in “ Cymbeline” 

carries Posthumus to Schlegel 

observes, has connected a novel of Boccaccio with traditionary 

tales of the ancient Britons. These are but a few illustrations 

of Shakspeare’s indebtedness to Italy. How dear that country 

was to him, and how much of suggestion and of imaginative 

gained from it, is known to all students of this 

incomparable poet. And in their measure his brother dramatists 

nd poets loved to wander in the same fields of beauty and of 

song, gathering from them many a lovely flower that will not 

grow in these Northern climes. And yet there was not one of 

them who, while he loved Italy much, did not love England 
more 

Milton, the “mighty mouthed inventor of harmonies,” is, 

as all readers know, intimately associated with Italy in his 

life and in his works. ‘Two principles animated his conduct 

the sense of duty and the sense of beauty. The 
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Dryden, the po f wit and rhetoric and of abounding 
strength, could have felt but small sympathy with the divine 
poetry of Dante but he found much to appreciate in 
Boccaccio, and produced, as Mr. Saintsbury has pointed out “the 
paraphrase, perhaps, ever written 
ke Cowper, never crossed 
was not influenced, I 
Neither was 


rding to 


1) 
of that writer's prose Pope, who, li 
the Channel, taught himself Italian, but 
think, to any large extent by Italian literature. 
Thomson, despite his visit to Italy ; but Addison, acc 
Johnson, surveyed that country with the eye of a poet, and 
there he wrote the poetical letter to Lord Halifax which his 
biographer considers “the most elegant, if not the most 
sublime, of his poetical productions.” Alas! neither its 
nor its sublimity is acknowledged by the modern 
reader. Gray,a man of immense learning and the finest lyric 
poet of the century—unless, with Mr. Swinburne, we give 
precedence to Collins—made what was then called the “ Grand 
Tour. He studied the music as well as the architecture and 
plastic art of Italy, had an eye and heart for nature, and 
wrote a long Latin poem for which the modern reader will not 
be grateful. The influence of Italian literature on Gray’s 
poetry is not great, and the most popular “ Elegy” in the 
language owes all its inspiration to the country of his birth. 
How greatly Italy attracted him is to be seen, however, in 
many of his delightful letters—a form of literature which the 
cheap postage of our day threatens to annihilate. 

Italy, in her apparent decline, as well as in her renewed 
youth, which dates from 1861, has exercised an immeasurable 
influence on the poetry of this century. The fourth canto of 
“Childe Harold” is written under the spell which the land 
that possessed “the fatal gift of beauty” cast upon Lord 
Byron, and that canto contains some of his finest descriptive 
passages. On Shelley too the land of his adoption exercised a 
different but equal power. There he won his fame, and there 
he suffered the sea-change which deprived England of a poet 
whose voice, like that of his own skylark, showered a rain of 
melody. Keats, whose loveliest and most perfect work was all 
achieved within two years, went to Italy for a grave, but not 
before he had rendered into sweet verse a tale of Boccaccio, 
choosing for it an Italian metre. In Italy, also, died Mrs. 
Browning, in 1861, and her poet-husband nearly thirty years 
later. Very dear was that land to both of them. Truly it is 
said of the greatest of English poetesses that with her 
“golden verse she has linked Italy to England,” and it is sad 
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to think that her grave at Florence shouid separate her ia 
death from her beloved husband, who, with a nation’s tribute 
of honour, lies in Westminster Abbey. ‘There are few poets in 
the famous “Corner” more deserving of a grave there than 
the wife he loved so well. And Landor too—the “ old wounded 
] * whom the Brownings watched over gently in his extreme 
noblest of writers and most and 
impulsive of men—belongs by many a mark of affinity to the 
country in which he lived an exile. A much smaller man, but 
at one time greatly more popular—I mean Samuel Rogers— 
also chose “ Italy” for the theme of his best poem; and even 
Wordsworth, who belongs to our English lakes and mountains, 
“beneath Italian skies through regions: fair as 
Paradise.” Sir Walter Scott is perhaps the one great writer 
of the century who had little of poetical delight in that 
Southern land. But Scott was slowly dying when a ship, pro- 
vided by the Government, carried him to the Mediterranean, and 
the months spent in Italy were passed in a fever of unrest 
and an ardent longing for home. He wanted to die among 
his own people, and in those months of suffering and failure 
Abbotsford was dearer to him than all the treasures of the 
South. 

Of living poets whose voice of song has gained mucli of 
sweetness and harmony under Italian skies I must say 
nothing, for my space is exhausted. It is not literature and 
poetry alone that make that country dear tous. The land of 
art and song is the land also of statesmen and patriots, and 
the names of Garibaldi, of Mazzini, and of Cavour are as 
familiar to Englishmen as the names of her foremost men. 
The tyranny of the past, which had a visible representative in 
“King Bomba,” is gone, and thirty years of freedom have 
brought England and Italy into closer union than ever. I 
might apply, in a new sense, the words of Othello, and say— 


age—one of the irascible 


wandered 


We love her for the perils she has past, 

And she loves us that we do pity them. 
But Italy knows, too, that England again and again gave her 
something better than pity in the terrible but brave struggle 
through which she fought her way to independence. All that 
was best in poetry, all that was wisest in English statesman- 
ship, sympathised in Italy’s aspirations after freedom, though 
not always with the means she adopted to securcit. J. D. 


The leading inhabitants of Swansea entertained the Ear! of 
Jersey toa banquet, on Aug. 22, held at the Royal Hotel in 
honour of his appointment as Governor of New South Wales. 
The Mayor (Alderman Freeman) presided. 

The artillery competitions at Shoeburyness concluded on 
Aug. 21, and the prizes were presented to the successful com- 
petitors. The Queen’s Prize, consisting of ten silver cups, for 
the highest aggregate score in 64-pounder and 40-pounder 
competitions, was won by the %th Detachment Ist City of 
London ; the second aggregate prize, given by the Prince of 
Wales, was taken by the 11th Detachment 3rd Middlesex ; and 
the third by the Ist Detachment Ist North Yorks (Middles- 
brough). ‘The first prize, given by the Secretary for War and 
the Association, for the 40-pounders at 2000 yards, was won by 
the 3rd Detachment Ist Durham. In the special competition 
with 16-pounders the first prize went to the Ist Detachment 
2nd Kent (Plumstead), and the first prize in fire discipline 
competition to the 2nd Durham. An inspection was held by 
Colonel Nicholson, R.A., Commandant of the School of Gun- 
nery, who complimented the men on their discipline and 
soldierly bearing. 











Analysts of Great Britain, 


METALS, MARBLE, 
PAINT, CUTLERY, 


Utensils, 


on Shipboard. 





For Washing Dishes and Cleaning 
For Steel, Iron, Brass. and Copper 


Irons, Marble, Statuary, Floors, 
1000 things in Household, Shop, 


REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 





This Product has been tested by the leading 


and pronounced 


"THE ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER.” 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING 
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CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, 
WINDOWS, OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, 
BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 


all Kitchen 
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AN INTERESTING RUBBER. 
From the painting by Norman Prescott Davies, in the possession of the Proprietors of Brooke's Soap. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S 

: COCOA 
STIMULATES AND NOURISHES 
[njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 

IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 
CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. 
9.94 zs 
Lavendev WNatev 
| ENGLISH LAVENDER FLOWERS, | 


for upwards of halfa century in the 
preparation of 


So S. SAINSBURY'S 
Sainssuny LAVENDER WATER. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Fashionable Furriers, 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


T. S. JAY, Manager. 


FITTING FUR e 
GARMENTS. 


Special attention is given by 

the Proprietors of THE INTER- 

NATIONAL FuR STORE to that 

Department of their Business 

which includes the Manufacture 
of well-fitting 


SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
DOLMANS, 
MANTELETS, 
AND CAPES. 


Only skilled Cutters are em- 
ployed, and the entire process 
of Manufacture is carried out 
on the premises. 
Ladies can select the Skins they 
desire to be used, and, should 
they wish to do so, may inspect 
the Workshops during the exe- 
cution of their orders, 


FURS 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


A large selection of Fur-lined 
Coats always on Show at prices 
varying from £10 to £50, and 
in the execution of orders 
punctuality may be relied on. 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE, 


163 & 198, Regent Street, 
LONDON. 








superior character of the goods. 
Season are for the most part exceedingly attractive, the 


room wear being especially charming. The prevailing idea 


NEW CRETONNES. 
NOVELTIES in CRETONNES.—The 


Monochrome tints have been applied to many New 
Designs in excellent taste with most charming results, while 
other varieties have extre mely deep colourings on peculiarly 
soft creamy or light-tinted grounds, affording a warm, 
cheerful effect without garishness. 


CRETONNES for BEDROOMS.— In this 

section of the department, Maple and Co, are Again 

prepared with a most magnificent assortmertt; here, too, 

the bright, fresh-tinted Floral. Patterns are to be seen in 

delightful profusion, The Reversible Cretonnes also continue 

e in favour, and have been produced in various novel printings. 


CHINTZES. 
y CALENDERED CHINTZES. 











NOVELTIES in CRETONNES. BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
) i Y SUITES 
ARGEST STOCK in the WORLD —The ONE THOUSAND BEDROOM SUITES. 
L Largest and Best Stock of Cretonnes ever seen. Every ad ~ Large . == mons — ' —o nt 4 ae > 
eronceivable variety of design and colourings. Visitors to the ~ e — room pia = in ie -- d. ve ry . wi V . 
Show-rooms cannot fail to be pleased, not only with the 8 Ate ‘ _ in . ga ye - ee we 
almost unlimited assortment, but also with the manifestly eunenien aoa compare the ‘differ nt "Suite - te oh dull day 3 ona 


ote the pe Tottenham-Court-Road, London, W., H{AZELWOOD FURNITURE. 
natural floral patterns in soft, delicate colours for drawing- THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT FOR BEDROOMS. — Hazelwood is an 


with the artists has been to produce elegant and pleasing, 
P ' anal a — afin - T polished, comes out a rich golden brown colour, Belleving 
rather than juaint or sombre, effects, FURNISHING ES ABLISHMEN that this wood had a great future, Messrs. Maple and Co, 


IN THE WORLD. now manufacturing it into Bedroom suites, some of which 








at dusk the Show-rooms are illuminated by electricity. 












American growth, of a fine, smooth grain, and, when 


imported immense quantities nearly three years ago, and are 


are on view in the new Show-roome 


FIAZELWOOD FURNITURE. 
10,000 BEDSTEADS, THE SANDOWN SUITE is a production 
BRASS AND IRON, of altogether remarkable value. This consists of a ward- 


robe, with plate-glass centre door; washstand, with marble 


INT STOCHEH, top, tile back, long drawer, cupboard, and brass towel rods; 


toilet table, with glass affixed and jewel drawers, also large 
7 drawer, and three chairs; the price for all being only £7 7s. 

From 9s. 9d. to 180 Guineas. Fang’ ELLERDALE SUITE. — Another 
variety of equally extraordinary value and merit. This 
suite is in Hazelwood only, and consists of a large wardrobe 
with bevelled plate-glass door, a large dressing chest with 
bevelled toilet glass and jewel drawers, large washstand with 
marble top and double tile back, pedestal cupboard, towel- 








GLAZED or CALENDERED CHINTZES. 
For those who prefer the older-fashion Calendered 
Chintzes, Maple and Co, have also made great preparations, 
Many old and favourite blocks have been re-engraved, and 
worked with improved colourings and textures, while 
numerous other graceful floral designs in lovety natural 
colours have been produced, The preserft collection ig in 
every way remarkable, and sure to please ladies who usé 
this fabric in preference to cretonne. 
C URTAINS.—An immense variety of 
Materials by the yard, from which any length can be 
cut. Patent Tapestries, from 1s. 63d. per yard; Reversible 
Tapestries, from 2s. 64d.; Cross-stripes for portiéres, and Art 
Serges, inexpensive and invaluable for draperies, Also 
Plushes, Velvets, and Velveteens, Silk and Wool Satins, 
Plushettes, and Silk and Wool Damasks. The latter is much 
appreciated, alike for its bright silky effect, great qurability, 
; and moderate price. Patterns free, 
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airer, and three chairs, for £13 15s, This is an excellent set 
at a moderate price 


ARTISTIC NOVELTIES. 
BEDROOM SUITES.—The present col- 


lection, the finest Maple and Co, have ever had the 
pleasure of offering, also comprises well-made suites in ash, 
walnut, oak, cedar, olive, olive and ash, lancewood, and other 
growths, many with handsomely carved panels and original 
arrangements of cupboards and shelves, the prices varying from 
5 guineas to 95 guineas. The polished hard woods are again 
taking their place in the front rank, being found more adapted 
to our variable climate than the painted or enamelled finish, 


FURNITURE of the HIGHEST TYPE. 

Included in the collection are some very magnificent 
Suites of the Renaissance period, in inlaid marqueterie, as 
well as other fine specimens of inlaid rosewood, inlaid satin- 
wood, inlaid ebony, pollard oak, cedar, and other woods, at 
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SILK CURTAINS. Illustrated Catalogues 
SILK CURTAINS.—The choicest Collec- Post Free. 


tion of Pure Silks, Genoa Velvets, Brocatelles, and other 
fabrics of a more delicate and costly character, in all the 
newest shades, at prices far below what are usually asked. 





Many of these are designed and woven exclusively for Messrs. ‘s PATENT wo WIRE MATTRESS ” These wh addition t usual articles, comprise double 
“Maple and Co,, and cannot be seen or obtained elsewhere. VE ’ ae 10S agen ay ine “4 s - be . t fully inla 1 ith {vor - 


APLE & CO., Upholsterers by special ‘The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the 


appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. The reputation 3ft., 38s.; 3ft. Gin., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 52s. 6d. classical and allegorical figures. The var tems are large, 
of half acentury. Factories: Beaumont-place, Euston-road ; Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead. handsome, and well made, the interiors being lined with 
Southampton-buildings ; Cardington-street; Liverpool-road ; 3ft., 9s. 6d.; 3ft. 6in., 10s. 9d.; 4ft., lls. 9d.;' 4 ft. 6in., 12s, 6d. birdseye maple, and the chairs in some Instances upholstered 


5 Park-street, Islington, &c. Tottenham-court-road, London, 


: a ae NOVELTIESin Fancy DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs, Card-Tables, Easels, Pedestals, Cabinets, 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
g FURNITURE.— HUNDREDS of THOU- 


ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain VISITORS, as well as MERCHANTS, are IN- 


figures for net cash—a system established 50 years. VITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING The reputation of half acentury. Factories :—Beau- bedsteads. Among those at present on 
FURNITU RE.—VISITORS as well as ESTABLISHMENT in the world. Hundreds of mont-place, Euston-road ; Southampton-buildings, tionally handsome brass twin and ott 
yf ~ design, complete with draperies, as well as specimens in very 


Thousands of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington. 


MERCHANTS are INVITED to INSPECT the Largest 
ment. Having large space, all goods are packed on 
the premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
when goods are for exportation to insure safe de- re 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. Hundreds C®rpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate ship- HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of MAPLE and CO., MANUFACTURERS, 


of Thousands of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
Carpets, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the premises by 
experienced packers; very essential when goods are for 
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Screens, Writing-Tables, &c., at most Moderate Prices. 
Paris, and Smyrna. ie einer ot the 


SANDS of POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Maple and Co. placed even larger contracts than usual, and 


a ady for immediate delivery. All goods marke 110 high-class bedroom and other furniture by Improved Steam 
livery. The reputation of half a century. plain figures for net cash,asystem established 50 years. yo ehinory. The largest and most convenient Furnishing 


exportation, to ensure safe delivery, The reputation of half s Establishment in the world. Many acres of Show-reoma, 
© ceutury. ee MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, Smyrna. The very best types of guods at ost moderate peices 


prices ranging from 100 to 500 guineas. These suites are illus- 
trative of the very highest type of cabinet work,and well worthy 
the inspection of those in search of the best class of furniture, 

















, [TALIAN FURNITURE. 
MILANESE BEDROOM SUITES.—Some 


very fine Milanese Suites are also specially interesting. 


iu 


PATENT WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, copper, steel, and brass, the ivory panels having engraved 





with fabries from th slmentis, 


fetal Market, 


Special Catalogue. MAPLE and CO., London, EIGHTEEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS. 
great Ivances in the 


sand brass and iron 
show are some ¢ xcep 


special appointment to her Majesty the Queen, now hold a stock of some eighteen tho 
ier bedsteads of elaborat« 


beautiful ivory enamel and brass, and pearl and brass. 


POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS Timber Merchants, Importers and Manufacturers of 
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tor Wills and Bequests, see page 282; Ladies’ Column, page 284, 
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AND BEQI "ESTS. n July 2 last, was proved on Aug. 15 by George Thomas by Thomas Wood Shaw and Charles Henry Shaw, the brothers, 
Horace James Scovell, the sons, two of the two of the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
the valne of the personal estate amounting to over ing to upwards of £26,000. ‘The testator gives £1000 to his 
testator bequeaths the silver presentation plate brother Thomas Wood ; £500, upon trust, for his niece, Mary 
by his supporters in the Parliamentary contest Shaw; and his interest in the freehold, copyhold, and lease- 
of Sonthwark to his eldest son George hold lands and hereditaments at Morton, Blackpool, or else- 
e are various legacies to, and provisions for, where, under the wills of his uncle. Robert Shaw, and his 
ral children. 7 he residue of his real father, William Shaw, to his two brothers, Thomas Wood and 
leaves to his said eldest son Charles Henry. As to the residue of his real and personal 
Jan. 13, 1888). wit h three codicils (date state, he leaves one third each to his two brothers, and one 
ISS8: and May 1. 1890). of Mr. George — third ion trust, for his mother, Mrs. Mary Shaw, for life, 
. Gre it Marlb rrough-stree t and and then for his said brothers. 
late of Ruislip Park, The wil ted July 26, 1887) of Mr. Halford Adcock, late 
as proved on Aug. 16 f 33, Earl's urt-square, South Kensington, who died on 
dow, Gerald Walton uly 19 last, was proved on Aug. 13 by the Rev. Halford 
the executors, the Henry Halford-Adcock, the son and sole executor, the value of 
seeding £61,000. The testator the personal estate amounting to over £23,000. ‘The testator 
and all his furniture, plate, gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and personal estate to 
wines, horses, and carriages. his said son, for his own absolute use and benefit. 
s children unmarried at the The will (dated Oct. 2, 1885) of Mr. Frederick Elliott 
‘ies and annuities, including Dampier, formerly of Georgetown, Demerara, and late of 
; the firm of G. B. Kent anil 10, Campden House-road, Kensington, who died on July 1 last, 
real and personal estate he leaves, Wi Vv on Aug. 11 by Mrs. Grace Dampier, the widow, 
7 "0 for each of his children Herbert al le execntrix, the value of the personal estate amounting 
Julia, aa M: ibel Florence, to whom he also o over £ 22, W000. The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all 
innum each during the life of his wife, and he 1is real and personal estate to his wife, absolutely. 

l s that his daughter Mabel Florence’s income, on the . 
death of his wife, while unmarried, be made up to £500 per 
annum out of his residuary estate. The ultimate residue of Archdeacon Gibson, of Kokstad, Kaffraria, has accepted the 
his property is to be equally divided between his sons George bishopric of Zululand, in succession to the late Dr. Douglas 

Harold, Arthur Barton, and Ernest Neild. McKenzie. ; 
The will (dated June 22, 1878), with a codicil (dated Aug. 20, The last Australian mail brings a true tale of the sea that 
I8S1), of the Rev. Henry Benson, formerly of Horsell Vicarage, reads more like a romance of Clark Russell's. On April 3 the 
and late of Farncombe Rectory, who died on April 26 last,was — schooner Johanne left Mauritius for Melbourne with a cargo 
ved on Aug. 13 by Mrs. Annie Elizabeth Benson, the widow, of sugar. Two days after sailing fever broke ont, and by 
ngton, and George Ashby Pritt, the executors, June 10- all the seamen and the cook were dead. Captain 
personal estate amounting to over £29.000. © Mainders, worn out by anxieties and long vigils, was next 
f £100 yinen tator bequeaths £500 and his furniture and effects to stricken down by fever, and nobody was left to navigate the 
son Francis / y I J vife; and there are a few compliment ry legacies Ilis ship but the mate and captain's wife. Mrs. Mainders showed 
! ‘ } and premises at Dover, on the death of the tenant for a pluck and a heroism in this trying situation that is beyond 
‘, he gives to his son Henry. The residue of his real and” a]] praise. She was always at hand to help the mate in 
mal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life; navigating the vessel, and, besides, she attended assiduously to 
and at her death he gives £1500 to each of his sons Edward her child and her sick husband. At last,on June 9, this 
John, As to the ultimate residue of his property, = strangely manned vessel, flying signals of distress, arrived at 
leaves one seventh to, or upon trust for, each of his childre: Fremantle, a West Australian port, was boarded by pilots and 
: new ; Henry, Ndward, John, Katherine, Amy, Bertha, and Marg iret, brought safely to anchor. At latest the captain was still alive, 
‘his real and tate in the same proportions The will (dated July 23, 1889) of Mr. John Herbert Shaw, but very ill. ‘Yo add to the horrors of the voyage the vessel 
Phe will (dated Jan, 30, 1890) of Mr. George Scovell, late of Honey Pot, near Penrith, Cumberland, spinner and sprang a leak, and 520 bags of sugar had to be thrown over 

P.RGS., DL, J.P. late of 25, Grosvenor-place, who died doubler, who died on May 21 at Bolton, was proved on Aug. 12 board to lighten her. 








PHILLIPS'S COALPORT CHINA.’ HOTEL VICTORIA 


OSMPE SMa. =. 95-| | NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. W.C. 








ee ane 
18/6 | 
Her Majesty's Potters & Glass Manufacturers. 
FOUNDED 130 YEARS AGO. 


TWELVE DINNER AND DESSERT TABLES ON 
VIEW, SET OUT IN THE LATEST FASHIONS, 
The Floral Decorations by 
GERARD ET CIE., 178, Regent Street, W. 
LUNCHEON SETS. 
DESSERT SERVICES. TOLTLET SETS, 
DINNER SERVICES. 

TEA SETS. BREAKFAST SERVICES, 
GLASS SERVICES. 


Sam ple s Sent on Approval, Carriage "id. 








ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS. 
‘SSILYVd JLVAIYd 

Y¥Od WOOY-DNILANONVAE 





‘a IIIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, 
175, 77, (79, OXFORD ST., W. TNe ase T Public and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, 
a ————— | ] and elegance. Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 
The Table d’ Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS =a Soar Sevens 2 sonbow. 


WHITE & MODERN CUT SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 


Large Well-Lighted Billiard-Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 














rhis Jewellery Business was established In the City in the reign of King George the Third, 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. S!R JOHN BENNETT, Lto., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 
Old Gold and Silver taken ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF “Half West-End Prices.” Seen 


in Exchange. NOVELTIES POST FREE. Vide Court Circular. 








The > The 
Cheapest in ~~ = Ke yt . 3, oe +O ——_ Cheapest in 
London. : p= : ) BE : . London, 


#1 0. In return for £10 NOTE, 

ec and safe per post LADY'S GOLD 

REY LRSS WATCH perfect fe time heauty, and work- 
ship, hk action r, damp, and d at tight. 





| Messrs. GODWIN £28 A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
. a : , 1.ESS > yo pana hla ol 
» ander eds inoat Brilliant Star, te tre WATGM, cqunrates ad | GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
their Ston mn? , ° t lus LH ' ! masa : mr . ws witl M i . we 
cheapest market 3 Sur JOHN B fb N SNE TI Limited), 6& tne upside, London. 
and mount in their : : : ee ee —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
‘ : ; a, £20, £30, £40 Presentation Ww atches. £5. LEVER WATCH. A = tplate | English 
Gold, £10 104 mg thus effectir n a omy : Fp os | Arms and Inscription emblazoned rde 4 cH Pee page y Paty r ED Vibes 
Customers’ own Watehos fited eer ens cam — £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. | ““\'*ts “ou INS sl soe. 
ld "¢6 Bils £2 Se Fine Brilliant Half-Hoop Bracelet, £15 to £50, In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three | 
Culneas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks | JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


—"s HIGH HOLBORN, LON ° 
GODWIN & so jaanls epee ieeieds ate ten Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, B.C. 
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IF IT BE POSSIBLE, AS MUCH ASIN YOU LIES, STUDY 























S “FRUIT SALT.” 


‘TO LIVE AT PEACE WITH ALL MEN. 


WAEF ! 


O world! 
O men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but this one gate ?—Byron. 


WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THLAN WAK? 


OUTRAGED NATURE. She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson 
he is so slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. For the means of prevention, and for preserving 
health by natural means, use ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.’’. Its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserv- 
ing and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be 
without it. 
HE HOME RULE PROBLEM.—In the political world, Home Rule means negotiable ballast. ‘ In the sanitary 
world, it means, in the whole Metropolis, upwards of 20,000 lives are still yearly sacrificed ; and, in the whole of the 
United Kingdom, upwards of 100,000 fall victims to gross causes which are preventible. . England pays not less than 
£24,000,000 per annum—that is to say, about three times the amount of poor rates—in consequence of those diseases 
which the science of Hygiene teaches how to avoid, ‘ and which may be prevented.’ ’’—Cuapwick. 


PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, 
But IT Is TRUE! 


W HAT MIND CAN GRASP THE LOSS TO MANKIND AND THE MISERY ENTAILED THAT 

THESE FIGURES REVEAL? What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts 
so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely death —to say nothing of the immense iucrease of rates and taxes arising from 
the loss of the breadwinners of families. 


AT HOME, MY HOUSEHOLD GOD! 
ABROAD, MY “VADE MECUM”? 
[IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FO A CHANGE. 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says: ‘ Blessings on your ‘FRUIT SALT’! T trust 
it is not profane to say so, but, in co;nmon parlance, | swear by it. Here stands the cherished bottle, my little idol 
at home, my household god; abroad, my vade mecum! ‘Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriac! No: it is the 
outpouring of a grateful heart! lam, in common I dare say with numerous old fellows of my age (sixty-seven), now and 
then troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy, than cxit pain—* Richard is himself 


again!’ So highly do I value your composition, that, when taking it, I grudge even the sediment always remaining at the 
bottom of the glass. I give the following advice to those who have learned to appreciate its inestimable benelit 
“When ‘ENO’S SALT’ betimes you take, | But drain the dregs, and lick the cup, 
No waste of this elixir make; | Of this, the perfect pick-me-up.” 
ss BGYPT, CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever: on 
the first occasion I lay in hospital six weeks. The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the 


Heartfelt gratitude 
odoing I feel thit 
Mr. 


use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present heaith at the very least, if not my life itself 
for my restoration impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in 
I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corrora, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883. 
J.C. Eno.”’ 
(HE SECRET OF SUCCE=S.—‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely cnough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’”’-—Ab.ms. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 





NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT | 
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Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


“LOouUIs” 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. | 


BARNARD, BisHoP, & BARNARDS 


THE CELEBRATED (LIMITED), 


VELVETEEN 


TO | 
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SIEMBROCATIONSS 


AND SPLI 























R SPRAINS, CURRS, S WHEN FORMING, 
OR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED 
Rk RIEKUMATISM IN HORSES, 
RE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 
OKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED | 
RE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. | 
Ok SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, | 
| 





HEELS, WIND GALLS, | 





HOCKS, 






“Uselin my stables, with the most satisfactory results.” 
CHARLES W. BAGGE, 
Master of Duhallon Hounds, | 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. | 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 23., 2s. 6d,, 3s, 6d, | 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS. 

















BRUISES, | 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, f i} 


STIFFNESS 
|Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&C9 Slough Eng 



































PETER ROBINSON | 





EVERY REQUISITE FOR | 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. | | 


ESTIMATES 





AND PATTERNS FREE, 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 








256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 
PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 

Assistants and Dress-fitters 

travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 

immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 








purchased at the warehouse in London, 
Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 
residence may 





Telegraphic Address—“PETER ROBINSON, LONDON,” 


3557. 











Telephone Number 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 

















HIERATICA 


THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 


A Parchment Paper at moderate price. 





Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 











1 1 ' STITT eerrreyr 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 
LATEST NOVELTY— 


“ ” 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. THE ORFOLK PATENT. 
A Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. The most effective Stove yet it trodnes i. onstruected 
For Private Correspondence; 5 Quires, Note size, 1s. Court Envelop per 100 of tontne bok . “ - a - - em ae mec pt cage 


Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled or plain, 5 Quires, Is. 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water-mark “ HreRatica.” 

Of all Stationers. 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London, E.C. Samples Free. 


Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 


Superb uy iUuatrated Catalo 
sent free on ap; 

Neject Imitations. on ——— 

or send stamps to LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


yue, now 


Quires, 1s. 6d. 


lication. 


Insist on having “ H1eRaTIca”; 


Parcels Carriage Paid, 





Hi LiL UOTE Th 














| Manuractory: NorFOLK IRON WoRKS, NORWICH. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

It is, of course, too early yet to form any definite impression 

of what novelties there will be in autumnal fashion ; but 

already the straws which show the set of the wind may be 

liscerned. For one thing, it is tolerably clear that the full 
i rated sleeves are going to remain for the early winter, 

awkward though they will be under heavy mantles. Circular 


makes, either fitted to the figure like sleeveless hodices, and 


having Russian fronts or “ wings” over the arms, or else loose 
sll round, all high on the shoulders and reaching to the hem of 
the dress, are being prepared, as suitable wraps for going over 
the big sleeves. Woollen materials, with a broken-up, irregular 
pattern brocaded all over, are used for these cloaks, as well as 
plain cloths. They are generally made set into a yoke, with 
t frill round the place where the sweep of the garment begins 
fall from the yoke; or sometimes the yoke is covered or 
replaced by a series of frills 
The new sealskin jackets, too, are all prepared with large 
sleeves, which are sometimes of astrachan or other fur. These 
sre cut very wide to below the elbow, narrowing to the wrist, 
i put in immensely high on the shoulder. Even with a 
cloak or a jacket purposely designed, however, the tall-topped 
want more support than the little bit of stiff 
h has sufficed for our summer dresses. There may 
be pr red ingenious little frameworks of wire of more than 
‘ patterr vhich are designed to be put beneath the lining 
into the shoulders of gownsintended for autumn wear, to sup- 
port them beneath the needful wraps. There is, then, every 
gnthat the high sleeve is to continue. Velvet sleeves, which 
have been temporarily ousted by silk, will doubtless return to 
popularity, but some of the best gowns are having sleeves of 
t material elaborately braided ; in the latter case, a yoke 
and deep belt are frequently ornamented in the same manner. 
University successes by women are growing so common- 
place that soon they will cease to attract special attention. 
As soon as the equal capacity for learning of the male and 
female brain is fully demonstrated and everywhere recognised, 
of course there will be no more special celebrity to be gained 
by a woman by being the first in honours. It is obviously a 
sign of some weakness that we should parade and glorify our 
suecesses. It has to be done, not because the achievement is 
so wonderful in itself, but because of the genuine contempt 
with which the intellectual powers of women have long been and 
are still regarded. If it were generally recognised that women’s 


ilities are equal to those of men, the Senior Wrangler, or the 
first in honours in any other subject, of the female sex, would 


no longer find herself bepraised and bepictured as a peculiar 
phenomenon, any more than the man does who in any year fills 
one of those honourable places. It is a distinction gained by the 
individual, and, as far as a man is concerned, there the matter 
ends. Every year some man comes out Senior Wrangler, and 
is not therefore hailed as a miracle of mind, The loud homage 


poured forth to a woman who achieves such a place has, there- 
fore, in itan element of insult—it is “the wonder that the 
creature can do it at all,” as Dr. Johnson said when he com- 
pared a woman speaking in public to a dog walking on its 
hind legs 

However, each brilliant victory of women in University 
contests hastens the day when it will be recognised that, the 
average of male and female brains being equal, if similarly 
trained, it is equally as likely that the highest place will be 
occupied by a female as by a male student. It is clearly idle 
to talk of the able women who make these records as “ excep- 
tions” to their sex’s laws of being ; there are now too many of 


them for anything of the sort to be pretended. The newly 
published list of the University of London supplies a fresh 
batch of female honours. The most distinguished are those 
of Miss Ann Frances Piercy in medicine. In Materia Medica 
(i.e., the preparation and use of drags) she stands first on the 
list. and takes the exhibition and gold medal; in anatomy, 
she has the second place, with gold medal ; and in physiology 
she is bracketed equal with two men, the three forming the 
entire first class. These triple honours for one student are a 
remarkable achievement. Turning to other subjects, we find 
the English honours list headed by Miss Diana Thomas, the 
French one by Miss Stoer, and the experimental physics by 
Miss Jane Holt. Of course, the male candidates going in for 
examination in each of these subjects far outnumber the 
female ones. 

An essay called “ An Appeal from the Daughters of India” 
has been sent to me by the author, Mr. Behramji M. Malabari. 
It is quaintly headed “For favour of your opinion from the 
Legal, Judicial, Medical, Political, Social, or Moral Point.” 
The subject with which it deals is the infant marriages and 
the position of the girl-widows of India. The writer I 
understand to be a Parsee, It is all the more noble and 
philanthropic of him to care so deeply and work so 
generously to lighten the burden of the Hindoo women, 
and perhaps no Hindoo man could dare to speak out as boldly 
and eloquently as Mr. Malabari. But, all the same, his race 
must be a drawback to his efforts. The Parsees are a com- 
paratively small, though wealthy and respectable, community 
in India. They are descendants of the sometime rulers of 
India, the Persians ; but long ages ago the power of that race 
was broken, and the representatives of its rule driven forth ; 
those of the race who remained nevertheless being regarded 
with all the old hatred, and as far as possible repressed. For 
a Parsee to combat the Hindoo customs is much the same 
as it would be for a Jew totry to reform a Christian rite. Mr. 
Malabari’s case is, on the whole, most powerfully put forward 
by him, and we shall all sympathise with his aims. But to 
secure what he wishes—a strong agitation on behalf of Hindoo 
women in England, and in India also—it is necessary that some 
English lady of high rank, knowing India, should place her- 
self at the head of the movement. If Lady Dufferin or some 
other ex-Vicereine could be induced to do so, Mr. Malabari’s 
mission would be at once made practical. 

He asks for one thing which I have before advocated in 
this column, and which assuredly every English woman would 
approve. In the old Hindoo law there exists no such thing 
as an action for restitution of conjugal rights. The priest- 
made laws of ancient Europe had this provision, though here 
it has been repealed to all intents and purposes. But the 
British Government in India has seen fit to add the European 
law of imprisoning a woman who would not yield her husband 
his “rights” to the Hindoo law legalising infant marriage. 
A father in England could not legally bind his daughter of 
tender years in marriage ; a father in India coulu not by force 
of law compel his daughter to live with the husband to whom 
he had bound her before she was old enough to understand 
her fate. But our law in India now combines the evils of both 
systems. Leaving untouched the legal right of the Hindoo 
father to marry off his girl-child while a baby, it has added 
the right of the husband to force his wife into his home, not 
merely by public opinion or religious sanctions, but by the 
terrors of legal proceedings, and Judge’s orders, and imprison- 
ment for disobedience. As Mr. Malabari puts it: “In this 
year of grace, 1890, we find the Christian British Government 
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of India forcing the helpless girl-wife, married without her 
consent, often without her knowledge (what knows an infant 
about such a thing as marriage ’), to submit to her husband at 
the point of their legal bayonet. J/ercin lies the sting of the 
whole iniquity. Under the belief that they are upholding 
their principle of ‘ neutrality,’ the British Government are 
actually interfering in a wrong cause, on the wrong side. Is 
this a policy of non-interference, or of active interference? 
The English law has practically ceased to coerce an unwilling 
wife. The law imported into India by the English still calls 
upon the wife to give herself uv to a husband she never 
chose,” 

The author's practical suggestions seem moderate enough 
so far as this matter goes. He suggests that the English law 
in India shall not recognise a marriage as legal unless formally 
ratified by the parties themselves on attaining a suitable age; 
and that laws similar to those against “ boycotting ” in Ireland 
shall forbid any open persecution of a father who refuses to 
marry his girls in their childhood. It is surprising that any 
agitation should be necessary for such slight and reasonable 
concessions ; but, if it be so, English women should not fail to 
give their Indian sisters this aid. Mr. Malabari makes another 
suggestion, which seems hardly so reasonable—namely, that a 
widow shall not forfeit her first husbands property on her 
remarriage, ‘This, surely, isa very different matter from the 
obviously cruel injustices against which his efforts are mainly 


directed. Why should a second husband enjoy the dead hus- 
band’s property? It would be better to confine effort to the 
infant marriage difficulty. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 

A large party of students from the East-End of London on 
Aug. 23 visited Canterbury, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement at Toynbee Hall. The party, 
upon its arrival, was received by Canon Freemantle and his 
daughters, who described the principal objects of interest in 
the cathedral, St. Augustine’s Monastery, St. Martin’s Church, 
and King’s School. In the afternoon Canon Freemantle con- 
ducted a short service in the cathedral, and afterwards enter- 
tained the visitors at his house before their return to town. 

A Mitchelstown correspondent states that the Government 
has issued instructions to some of the Irish public depart- 
ments to make inquiries into and report on the condition of 
the potato crop. ‘The constabulary in affected districts are 
making inquiries, and the Local Government Board has in- 
structed its union inspectors to report on the crop, and some 
of these officials are making inquiries in Mitchelstown and 
other unions. It is thought by the union officials that relief 
will be afforded, if distress prevails, under the administration 
of the poor law, and it is furthermore understood that it was 
this medium of relief Mr. Balfour contemplated in his recent 
statement that the ordinary law would deal with destitution.— 
So wide an acreage of potatoes is planted in the fen district of 
Lincolnshire that the interest of growers is deeply engaged in 
their welfare. Up to a recent period the appearance of the 
plants was all that could be desired. The tops were large and 
luxuriant, and an abundant yield was anticipated. Since the 
subsequent heavy storms, however, the dreaded “ black spot” 
has made its appearance on the leaves, and so rapid has been its 
work that already some crops look in a wretched condition. 
Hitherto the disease has had less effect on the Magnum 
Bonums than on other sorts, and it is hoped that with fine 
weather, although the tubers will be undoubtedly smaller, 
they may escape the disease. The early potatoes are turning 
out wonderfully well. 











MAPPIN & WEBB'S ‘iizi:" PRINCES PLATE 








Registered Design. Six Solid Silver Afternoon 
Tea Spoons and Tongs. In Morocco Case, 
£2 10s. Princes Plate, £1 11s. 6d. 
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New Fluted “Cherry Ripe” Dish, Gilt inside, 
1 1és. inside richly Gilt, 24 4s, 


Patent Club Bottle Holder, 
The simplest ever invented. 
21 4s. 





Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 
Jug, £2 10s. 
Solid Silver Mounts, 25 5s, 





Very handsome Fluted Cake or Fruit Basket, 





Oak Salad Bowl, with Princes Plate Mounts, 22 2s. 
Servers to match, 15s. 
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Richly Cut Glass Champagne Jug, with chased 
Mount and Cover. 

1} pints, 23 15s.; 2 pints, £4 7s. 6d.3 3 pints, 

25 5s.3 4 pints, £6 6s. 


Z 





Fern Pot, richly Chased 
and Fluted, 16s, 





Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Muffineer. In Morocco Case, £2. 


ILLUSTRATED (REGD.) 
PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 
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MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 


fitted in strong Oak Chests, 





Fruit Dish, richly handchased, and part 
gilt, 21 15s. Spoon to match, 10s. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST.,W., LONDON. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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\ ETZLE and CO., 
4 sic = Manuf icturers and Importers 
a ihe cal Instruments of every Description, 

Established over 100 Years. 
M4 ASON , and HAMLIN Americzn Organs. 
4 Award 1) Testimonials, 

The yl E E N's MODEL 

Supplied to her Majesty the Queen 
Vf ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
4 The ¢ rated LISZT MODEL. 
Supplied to H.1.M. the Empress Eugenie 


American Organs. 
MISSION WORK, 


\ ASON and HAMLIN 
4 PORTABLE 


MODELS f r 


Used in i Parte a if the World. 
M ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
4 Th MANUAL ORGAN. 


THREE 
n Westminster A 





New Model, Style 2229, for Sundaes ‘Schools. 
MASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
4 Ma e had on the Three Years’ System, 

Pri f #sto £400, Liberal discount for cash, 
New lilustrated Catalogue post free. 
PONTSC H PIANOFORTES 
New Models, Beautiful Des ens 

Touch, Tone, and Finish unsury assed, 

New Uy it Grand Pianos. New Boudoir Grand Pianos. 
MAs8oN and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
4 An Improved Met} iod of Stringing. 

B it, P Musical Tone. 





\ ETZLER’S “ORGANO-PIANO. 


ndir Purchasers of Pianofortes should hear 

t Orga Piano, as the effect of Organ and Piano 
€ parately or in con nation is casil ybtain 
t rh ilue of this wonderful invention (th 
‘ nuous vibration of the strings) cannot be too 
i estima > rhe extra cost is very sl whit The 
n u ' e to almost any existing Piano, 





ORC CHESTRAL HARMONIUMS. 
“ry ire pt be ne, "400 guineas. 
new Orgue Celesta, 500 guineas, 


HAR MONIUMS. 


r Sch 


MUSTEL 0 


With Two 
I 





{ LEXANDRE 
4 For Churches ¢ 
New Illustrated Catalogues 


RUM AND FIFE 
D" Instruments for from Twelve to 


» £50 16s, 


"post free. 
BANDS. 


Thirty Performers, 


BANDS. 


Thirty Performers, 


VP TARY RASS 


AND B 
for from I 


qe ITARS MANDOLINS. 


V IOLINS, CORNETS, ‘CELLOS. 


ACCORDIONS. CONCERTINAS. 
B ANJOES, HARPS, OBOES. 

HBSS, BELLS. 
[RUGLEs, WHISTLES. GONGS, 


SAXHORNS, 


] pRUMS, CYMBALS, FLUTES. 
AY USICAL BOXES, OCARINAS. 
([AMBOURINES, TRIANGLES. 


PP ITCH-PIPES, TUNING-FORKS. 


METRONOMES, &e. 

4 Descriptive Lists post free. 

\ ETZLER and CO., 

+ i2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w. 
oy OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 

(Established 173 
PIANO! ORTE 5, wi or on ft aes all modern improvements, 
nrivalled t . full tone. 


LONDON, W. 


‘PIANOS.—Messrs. 


33, GRE AT 


[Rkar LDS’ 


1 ) 1, and a 
PULTENEY STREET, 





Ik, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess « 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
ben xy the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu. 
facture. Forinformation as to authenticity apply at 18,Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianoscan be obtained from 50 a8, 
[pRARDS' PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 

4 50 guineas, 


from 95 ES — as. 
rn 125 gut 


OBLIQUES, 
GRANDS, fr 
Grand Prize (higher than G« 


18s 
J OHN PRENSMEAD- and | SONS’ 

UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Grand, 

*rices from Forty Guineas upwards, 

18, 20, and 22, Wigmore street, London, w. 
Founded, 1538; Rel , 1887. 

\ OORE and MOOR E.- Pia Anos from 163 gs. 
4 to 108 gs. i eg fre r aaa 
System, from 108. 6d. pe 





104 and 105, Bi aid on ate-within, Li mdon, E C. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
llustrated Lists Free 








170, New Bond-street, W. 
T HOM AS OETZMANN and @©CO. 
27, BAKER STREET 

DIA NOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings 
free. No hire charged iif pu rchased n six months. 

The most economical .“e juglicio mode of obtaining a 
really good pianoforte is re one (with the option of 
purchasing it if appre waa of the Manufacturers, THOMAS 


OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, 


PIANOS.—15s. per Month, 
System, Become the property of the 
ments are kept up. There is no other house in London that 
offers such really good pianos at 15s. per month on the three- 
system as the Manufacturers, THOMAS OETZMANN 
7, Baker-street, W 


rPHOMAS OETZMANN 


27, BAKER STREET. : 
PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 


vuunt for cash, or 158. 1M r month (seco 
104, 6d. per month) on the three-years hire system.— Lists free 
of C STILES and ¢ »., 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, 
Pianos exchanged. 


Three - Years’ 
hirer if the pay- 


and co, 


PORD'S 
4 RI 


cent dise 


SE ASON, —TOU RS 
On DS OF NORWAY.— 
d new 


l AST TRIP OF THE 
4 ro THE WEST COAST AND FI 
» first-c iss 





se. Fu 
bad from W A. 
SEWELL and CROWTHER, 1 
THOMAS Cook and Sons, Li 





Water-str et 








Offices and GULON COMPANY, Liverpool, and 

Mcli ver and Co., Tower tildings, W uter-street, Liverpool. 
YACHTING CRI ISE ROT ND THE 

UNITED KINGDOM.—The Orient Company will &- 

patch their Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register 

horse power, from London on SEPT. 6, and from Leit 

Sept. &, fora Fares, Weeks’ Cruise, visiting Inverness 

wall, Le irloch (Ross), Oban, the Clyde, Belfast, 

Londonder oF ck, Bantry Bay (for Killarney), Queens- 

town, and I . The Garonne is fitted with electric light, 

hot and cok “ke Cuisine of the highest order, Mana- 

gers—F.GREEN and Co., 13, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C.; ANDER- 


SON, ANDERSON, and Cx Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. Forterms 


a, 
and further particulars apply to the latter firm 





VV ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. | 
n Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 


reducen prices sent free on applicat 


on to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 








10) ER ARD, of 


ld Mec ial) ‘at “Pp iris Exhibition, 


PIANOS, 





TUE ILLUS 


iV HAT IS 


OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 64. PEDIGREES 
TR ACED. The correct colours for liveries, Arms of husband 
and wife s engraved on seals and dies, Book- 


blended. Crest 
plates engra ed in mec wvaland modern styles 
~carat, from 428 Cranhourn-street, Le mndon, Ww.c, 











C AU LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRE ST ED 


STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
— LOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR 

No charge forengrav ing steel die 
Cards. A card-plate and 50 
ards 2s. 4d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 
rner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 
GumRtTs. —FORD'’S EUREKA.—"The most 
' perfect fitting made."—Observer. Gentlemen desirous 
of purchasing shirts of the best quality should try FORD'S 
EUR EKA. 


and SQUARE 
Crest or Address. 
and Invitation 
rr 




















QHIRK TS .—F ‘ORD'S EU REK A. Six for 40s. 
h Illustrated Price Lists and Directions for Self-Measure 
FORD and CO.,, 41, P 





free by post. —R. 
Q HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKAS, 30s., 
\ 


the half-dozen. Celebrated for fit, durability, 
All double-stitehed. 
RICHAR D FORD and CO., 


SiRtTs — —OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist, 


nultry. 
40s. 


ance. 
41, Poultry. 











a Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; superior, 
7 6d.; extra fine, bya nd three (not less) with cash. 
pecuaiae, lready for use, carriage pair 
Rh. FOR D and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


re +IDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
that never Shrink in Washing, not if washed 100 times. 
Elastic, soft as silk, two for 21s.; Extra Quality, two for 27s. 
Carriage free, Write for Patterns and Self-Measure to 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


eee eee 





MENIER. 


Aw: =e 


1e 
HONOU Rs 








HIGHEST 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 
({HOCOLAT MENIER in 4 1b, and }]b. 
J PACKETS. 
py . 
BREAK ST, 
LUNCHEON, aca SUPPER. 
C HOCOL MENIER. 
Daily Consumption 


exceeds 50 Tons. 


(\HocoLaT: MEN TER. Paris, 
new vork. 


Sold Everywhere, 
“One of the most remarkable books of the age.”—Liverpool 
Mercury. 
Now ready,at all Libraries and Booksellers’ and the 
Railway Bookstalls, crown &8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d., 
A DEAD MAN’S DIARY. Written After 
i His Decease. 
“ Has achieved a brilliant success.”—Glohe 
“The whole subject of the after-life is treated in a spirit 


of great reverence, and with much literary power,.”’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
“ One of the most remarkable works concerning the future 
state published for years.” —News of the World. 
MAN’S DIARY. Now ready, 


A DEAD 
4 crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 6d. 
“The story is at times wrough? up at an 
durable pitch of interest."—Christian World, 
It is a remarkable work, impressive throughout, and at 
times rising to lofty outbursts of passionate eloquence.”— 
Lloyd's Newspaper. 
London : WARD, E.C. 


COMPLETE NOVEL. 
4 PEARSON Ab ye Author ot 
maker,” entitled THK MARK OF T. is contained 
in the SEPTEMBE Ht NU MBER (now re ady at all Booksellers’, 
price 1s.) of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


almost unen- 


Salisbury-square, 


By KATHE RINE 


“ Metzerott, Shoe- 


Lock, and Co., 


IPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 


for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., also contains Julian pat 
bel I N 





thorne’s ROMANCE OF IMPOSSIBL A? 
DANCES. By Professor A. Haddon.—MY aM a By 
Esme Smart.—A REVU Lion FROM RE AL ISM. By A.H 
Wharton.—THE AUTHOR OF N mg kt SHOE- 
MAKEK”"—THE CONCENTRATION ‘OF INDUSTRIAL 
CAPITAL.—THE ART OF INTERVIEWING, &c. 


London: W ARD, I Loc K, and Co., Salishury-square, E.C, 


Now ready, Part 1, price 74., 


YRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA, 
» Containing about 8600 Tilustrations, With Part 1 is 
84% Presentation Plate, a large Tinted Engraving of 





we could wish to give to the 


ry we gees is‘ Bri tis h Battles on Land and Sea,””—The 
CASSELL and Compayy, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 
The Opening Chapte rs of a New Story, by Mr. F. Marion 


‘The W itch of Prague,” will appear in 
English Illustrated Maga 
azine begins with that 


Crawford, entitled ‘ 
the October Number of “ The 
zine A New Volume of the Ma 


[HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. Profusely Illustrated, 
rice 6d.; by post, 8d. Contains 
I. PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL. From the Picture in 
the National Gallery. Italian Sixteenth Century. 
No. 148, Frontispiece 








I! ee te WELSER “F Marion Crawford, 

iil NTS. The Hon. Maude Stanley 

Ae a 2RS IN RHINELAND. William Woodall, M.P. 
V. OVERLAND ay’ INDIA. Sir Donald Mackenzie 


Wallace, K.C 
VI. A GLIMPSE OF ERLEY PARK Milesheth Balch. 
EDUC ASTON AND THE Work [NG MAN. Leonard 


THE LYCEUM. 





THE. “BEEFSTRAK - ROOM AT 
Frederick Haw 

IX. THE IDENTIFIC ‘TION OF CRIMINALS IN FRANCE, 
Kx baat R Spe arman, 

X. SEPTEMBE scorated Page. 


A , Heywood Sumner. 
E GLITTERING PLAIN ; or, 





XI. TH The Land of Living 
Men, William Morris, 
TACMILLAN and Co., London, 
MAGAZINE. 


Price Is , for SEPTEMBER, contains :— 


[ 4 CMILLANS 
I 
! 
I 


. ON GREE NHOW HILL. By Rudys ard Kipling. 
Il. MONTAIGNE. By Arthur Tilley. 
Ill. THE MODERN SPIRIT IN’ ROME. By Charles 


Etiwardes, 

IV. THE AMERIC AN TARIFF. By Goldwin Smith. 
Vv. MY DESERT ISLAN 

T DAYS oF . 








VI. THE LAS NE. 
Tn A BARE AD OF THE WE RE-WOLF. By Graham FP. 
To 
VIII. THE t N ATT AC gy STUDENT. 
1X. IDLENES P. / nderson Graham. 
X. AT THE E AN DOW ; By A. G. Bradley. 
XI. THE STORY OF A REVOLU TION, 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
Brackwoonps MAGAZINE. 
No R90, SEPTEMBE RN 1800.—2s, 6d. 

CONTENTS THE RECE AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 

P E MANOR AND THE BL aCe ARF. 





YSIOLOGIST’S WIFE. By 
T 








-C Duy le A MORNING I HE G rR AMP! ANS 
DOROTHEA. B Author of “ ss Molly A UNIQUE 
TOWN ty P fordern.—IN THE EVENING. By ¢ 1 
O'N.—THE TRUE STORY OF THE TREASURE-HUNT. By 
Wilfred Pollock.— DIARY OF AN IDLE DOUTOR. IT. Italy 
in Paris. By og Munthe.—A SECRET MISSION. Chaps 
XVI ! Ss YOt LIKE IT a FAmericaine—GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE {S. By an Isleman 

WILLIAM Sancxweun aaa Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
M- ARRIAGE Ww ITH A DECEASED 

WIFE'S SISTER 

‘ul inf rmation on this eubjeet may be found in the 
) ms of the | 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 

A list of pamphlets (4d. each and upwards) will be sent 
free on application to the Secretary, 

G. J. Morray, Esyq., 1, King street, Westminster. S.W. 

New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post free, 


OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 


ty Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully, and pre- 
scribes for General Diseases. ndon prs and Co., 
48, Threadneedile-street ; and 170, Pic adilly 
T° THE DEAF. — Nicholson 8 Patented 
Artificial Ear Drums cure Deafness and N« ein the 
Head in all stages. -page Illustrated Bux k, with fu ul 


descrip ge J free. 
J. H. 


Address, 
NICHOL SON, 21, Bedford-square, L-ndon, W.C. 


TR ATED LONDON 


YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 


Sicnet rings, 





25, Cranbourn- 
j 


and appear- 








| PETER 








NEWS 


| PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
SEASON SPECIALTIES. 


500 Pieces Black and Coloured Faille 
Frangaise, pure Silk, extra quality, from 
3s. per yard. 

500 Boxes Black and Coloured Vel vets, 
new shades, from 4s. 6d. per yard. 

150 Pieces Navy Estemene Serge, ex- 
ceptional value, Is. to 3s. 11d. per yard. 

200 Pieces new Cheviots, for travel- 
ling costumes, Is. 9}d. to ts. 11d. per 
yard. 

French Cachemires, in 50 new colour- 
ings, 2s. and 3s, per yard. 

Ladies’ Dress Cloths in every shade, 
shrunk and damped, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
4s. 11d., and 6s. 1ld. per yard. 


EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ 


750 Travelling Mantles and Macin- 
tosh Cloaks, in great variety, One to 
Five Guineas. 

500 Black and Coloured Jackets, in 
Tweeds, Vicunas, Serges, Xc., newest 
shapes, 17s. 6d. to Two Guineas. 

325 Short Dressy Mantles and Capes, 
in Velvet, Jet, Lace, and Silk, One to 
Four Guineas. 

700 Early Autumn Tweed Costumes, 
light and dark colours, 25s. 9d. 


375 Girls’ Striped Galatea and Drill 


Sailor Costumes, all sizes, from 6s. 11d. 
100 Black Wool Yak Lace Dresses, 
27s. 6d., worth 63s. 
1500 Ladies’ Silk Blouses, newest 
shapes, 20 different styles, 19s. 6d. to 
42s. 


PATTERNS and FASHION-BOOK 
| FREE. A 


ROBINSON, Oxford St. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“Peter Robinson, London.” 
Telephone, No. 3557. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE itn the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 


Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 


| OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
TOOTH POWDER, 
jars. Price 1s, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its 
COLOUR, 

seing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMI 


FLORILINE only put in glass 


ORIGINAL 


‘& HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 





NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists., 


Om 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH bal YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle. 


x NVIGORATI NG 


® LAVENDER SALTS. 


4 Registered. 


a a 


wa 


Our readers who are in the habit of 
purchasing that delicious Perfume 
CRAB APPLE BLOSSOMS, of the 
Crown Perfumery Company, should 
procure also a bottle of their IN 
VIGORATING LAVENDERSALTS. 
By leaving the stopper out for a 
few momentsa delightful perfume 
escapes, which freshens and purifies 
the air most enjoyably. Made only by 


i] Tue CROWN PERFUMERY Co., 
177, New Bond St., Londom 
Genuine only with Crown Stoppers 
REJECT SPURLOUS IMITATIONS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


GEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST. 
BRIGHT¢ IN Frequent Fast Trains 
Clapham Junctionand London Bridge 
Trains in connection from Kensington 
(Addison-road) and Weet Brompton 
Return Tickets from London available 

for eight days 


from Victoria, 


&T. LEONARDS 
Blt S 


WORTHIN Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly 
LITTLEH AMPTON Season Tickets, Ist and 2nd Class 
BOGNOK “heap Saturday to Monday Tickets 


HAYLINGISLAND 
PORTSMOUTH 
SOUTHSEA | 


GEASIDESEASON. —THE ISLEOF WIGHT. 
| Thr mh h Ticks ts issued 


registered throughor 


| The 


Improved Train Services 
Pullman Car Trains between L 
and Brighton and Eastbourne. 


ndon 


and luggage 





fralns ran to sed fr mm the Ports 
mouth Harbour Station. The Isle of 
Wight Trains also run to and fr om 
the Ryde Pier-Head Station, thereby 
enabling Passengers to step from the 


Train to the Steamer and vice versa 


YD THE ISLE OF 


ST. HELENS 
BEMBRIDGE 
GPEC IAL TRIP ROUN 








WIGHT.—SATURDAY, AUG, %.—A First and Second 
Class Special Fast Train will leave V ictoria 0.30 a.m., Clapham 
Junction 935 aim. West Cr on 0.50a.m., for Portamouth, 
connecting there with a Special Steamer for a tri p round the 
Isle of Wight, returning in time for the Up Special Fast 


ain at 6.40 p.m, Train and Steamer, First Clase 


, Beer md Class 


S EASIDE SEAS( N.— 


Fares, 
7#. td, 


NORMAN (DY c OAST. 
JIEPPE The ANGLO-NOR MAR and a ANY 
(tOUEN TOURS vii NEV VEN and 
eee DIEPPE.— These Tickets enable the 

RE holder to visit all the principal places 
MERHOU IRG of interest in Normandy and Brittany, 


ARIS. SHORT EST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 


Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays) 


Cntr, 





2 Clase) 


Pariate London «l & 
Victoria .. .. dep. 90 a.m. | Paris dep. #0 am, 
London Bridge » %0am.) London Bridge arr. 7.0 pan, 
Paris ee ee arr. 6 SO p.m. | Victoria .. ‘ » 70 pam 


London to Paris ( & 2 Class) 





Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sundays 
London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class). Paris to London (1, 2,3 Class) 
: dep. dep 
Victoria (West-End) 8.50 p.m.) Paria (St. Lazare) 8.60 m, 
London Bridge (City) 9 pam, ut 

arr, London Bridge (City was 

Paris (St. Lazare) 8.0 a.m. Victoria (West-End) 7.50 an 
Fares—Single, First 348, 7d., Second 25s. 7d., Third 18s, Td, 
Return, First 54s, 3d., Second 42s, 3d., Third 338, 3d 


Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and D eppe. 


SWITZERLAND, &&¢ 
the holder to visit all 
ontinent 


SOUTH OF 
Tourists’ 
the principal places o 


[ror FULL 

Book or Tourists’ Pre 
London Bridge, or any 
Branch Offices, where 
End General Office 
a tel-buildings, 

ook's Office 
Strand 

(By Order) 


[ue ERNE. 


FRANCE, ITALY, 
Tickets are tasued enabling 
f interest on the ¢ 


PARTICULARS see Time 
obtained at Victoria, 
at the following 
obtained: Weat 
nt-cireus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; 
and Gaze's Office, iz 


mramme, to be 
other Station, and 
Tickets may also be 
x, Rew 






ilwar-square ; 


ulate - circus 





A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 

and 
new lifts auded 
nthe 6 


Hotels Schweizerhof 
Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two 

to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied 

roome ; ho Charge for lighting or service 

HausKR FURRES, Pro prietora, 





UCERNE.,- Pe mnsion New Schweizerhaus. 
Comfortable English and American home, near Boats 
and Rail, Large warden. Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
town. First medical recommendations. Pension, f ; win 
france. Josern Kost 





M URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 
4 Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the moat beauti fed 
spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is juet rel uilt in «# a 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; oloctrid 
light in every room. ice of Engl sh C haplain. Lawn 
tennis. Museum, lic communication with the Hote j 
Scteinbock, Lauterbrunnen, 


FREN CH 


Earl's Court 











EXHIBITION, 


and West Brompton. 


BEST E XHIBITS AND ATTRACTIONS 
what THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1890. 
NE ARTS. INDUSTRIES ND Propucts 
“THE LOUVEE AND CHAMI’S ELYSEES 
fODEL OF THI t oh TOWER. 


MOI EE J 
MOST CHAK oa GARDENS IN LONDON, 
Th K 


‘WILD EAST 
ILLUSTRA CES oF AFKICAN LIFE AND SCENERY. 
IARLING AND THE AFRICAN LIONS 
(See Daily Papers and Programme) 


Exhibition, Is. 11.30 a.m, to 
10s ; Children, 58. At usual 


Admission tothe 
Season Tickets, 


11.30 pow 
Awents' and at 


Exhibition Joun R. WHuir ey, Chairman 
| yhA TH and Disablement by Accident, 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY assures £1000 at death and full Benefits at £4 per 
annum. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, chairman. Annual Income 
£250,000, 80,900 Annual Policy-holders, Invested Capital and 
Kteserve Fund, £245,000, Compensation Paid 70,000, Wert 
End Office: s, Grand Hotel-bldys,, W.C. He ad Office : 64,Cornhi i, 


D. Massy and A, VIAN, Secretaries 


I IFE POLICIES on LIVES FIFTY YEARS 
4 and Md PWAKDS. Large Amounts preferred, Address 
fesere, H. KE. FOSTER and CKANFIELD, 
6, Poultry, London, B.C, 
| ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
4 Established 1506 
Assurance Fund, Four Millions. 
Mutual Assurance at least 
No, 81, King William - street, 


J °RESH AIR FOR VERY POOR 
LONDON CHILDREN.— For each 10a, subscribed, a pale 
led out for fourteen days. Any surplus 
temporal and spiritual necessities of 
and County, Islington A. STYLE 


ia yndon, B.C, 







faced Child can he boare 
will be dedicated to the 
these 9600 inhabitants 









MAN HERRING, Vicar St, Paul's, Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke 
row, N = 3 
P OPULAR NOVEL 8. 


Now READY, 

FAME. ty A. S. EWING- 

ADEL INE SERGEANT. 3 vols. 

AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF 
PAUL WENTWORTH 


NHE RIDDLE OF LAURANCE HAVILAND. 
3 vol 


TAME AND 
N OULESTER and 
BY THE 





ov “ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 
UDREY. 3 vols. 

A 

A NEW NOVEL 
AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 
4 
AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 


POWDER. 2 


BENTLEY and Sox, New 


3 vols. 


BY THE VISIT HER? 


RicHARD 


Sr. AMMERERS 


gentieman who cured 
years. Price 13 stamps 
B. BRASLEY Brampt 


vols, 


Burlington-street 


Book by a 


suffering near 


‘should read a 
himeelf after 
forty 
n Park, 


near Huntingdon. 











TAYLOR'S CIMOL ITE. is the only 
thoroughly barmiess SKIN POWDER, Prepared by an 
experienced C = mist and constantly prescribed hy the moet 
eminent Skin Doe vat free. Sent for 14 or % penny 
stan ps. MOST int ALU ‘BLE 
- TAYLOR, Chemist, 13 Baker-street. London, W. 
OL LOWAY'S P ILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills pur fy the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
rival ed in in the | cure of b ad lems, « ed we rn nds, gor t rheumatis ™. 





‘OLDEN HAIR.- Robare’s AU REOLINE 
¥ produces the heautifal golden ¢ our so muchad 
Warranted perfect! Price 5a 6a and 108, 6d fa 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the week, 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 91 and 32, Berners-et., W, 





harmless. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 


MILy ‘at SERVICE, 
DEE t-STAT LEING,«r YACHTING. 


h Marnif 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


USE 


FRY’S 


URE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


cae Gee : , 


Now Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now 
(Pur (;' \ Ol “THE PERIOD, 
t PARI any Y VWELBOUI I 


st RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
_RIFLING 


TREBLE 


LOWEST * — 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


pie LES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, : 


t street, Bir neha 
Telegrams: * Period, Birmingham. "* 


pee ELAS. 


LIMITED: 


S.FOX &'COLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL), 








SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel :pecially itor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


(RUPTURE 


(HERNIA. 
All sufferers from this 4 
know that they nee 


Weuring uselc Me. ‘<. ‘i MARNE 


NEW APPLIANCES 


to suit every form of — and are 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


An exper nd skilful Surgeon attenc 
and a8 og patients, free of charge, = mes 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


(Corner ef Ra ake ont Place.) 
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CONGO 


Invented and Prepared by the 


renowned French Chemist 


LONDON, E.C. 


The most perfumed of 


TOILET SOAPS. 


The only Soap in the preparation of 


which are employed neither 


ACIDS NOR SALTS, 


and which owes its softness and 


VICTOR VAISSIER. 


virtues to the 


MILKY JUICE OF AFRICAN PLANTS. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


For GREAT BRITAIN and COLONIES, 


C. SIMEONS & CO., 


, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 


SOAP. 


To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, &c., at 


8d., Is. 8d., and 2s. per Cake. 





al | e 
ree 105s. | est 
PARKI N 1 Ls ction of fitted 


Bays, yt Li ulies and Gentle- | 
A N 8) COT TOS men, Si om 2 to 20 quineas, 
¥5 0 B GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND | 


MOROCCO SILK LINED 
CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE 
A CHOICE OF 500 


OXFORD ST.W. 


TRAVELLING. 
BACS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 

very roomy, in Morocco. 

fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 


lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 


and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 

The best value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 

f in Morocco, or in Hide 

Leather,Gladstone pattern, 

fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 


BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. 


ULPHOLINE SOAP 


For a Fair Beautiful Skin. 


10 | Lu PEOPLE. 


II's nim is te ERADICATE, to 


i ‘iivense, wd that his treatment is the. true 


mad all doubt, The medicine he presecri! es 1X ma | 


u nt T BUILDS UP AND TO ete THE SYSTEM. 


‘Bo *k (116 pag es), with re pe and notes how t  pronsantly | 
and rapidly cure ORKESITY (average reducti on in first week 


3 ibs.), post free eight stamps, 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists post free. 
—suanoiamen: Ras ikerchiefs, from 
be » GOs. cach. 
. | Children’s .. ‘Vs | _ ms stitche | 
Ladies’ 2/44 | . Bath = 
F "Sela, outs ‘ au =a 


ig, ROBINSON £ CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





THE LATEST INVENTION IN WATERPROOFS. 


By Royal Letters Paten 


Honoured by 
Pa 


LMANDLEDERD 00. To. 


‘is. “MANDLEBERG’ 
WATERPROOFS. 


Free From Odowt 
Absolutely Waterfuror}- 


DousLy GUARANTEED. 

The “ Mandleberg” Patents are for an entirely 
new process of manufacturing Garments Water- 
proofed with Rubber, in a superior manner, abse- 
lutely FREE FROM ODOUR and distinguished 


for marked improvements upon the ordinary } 


Waterproofs, 


All Leading Drapers, Mantle Houses, Ladies’ and | 


Gentlemen's Outfitters, and Rubber Depots regularly 
stock the “MANDLEBERG F.F.0.” Waterproofs in 
all sizes ready for immediate wear. Prices according 


to qualities, ranging the same as for the ordinary | 


Waterproofs, the public having the full benefit of the 


Mandleberg Patented Improvements without extra | 


charge. 


Ecery Genuine Garment bears a Silk-woven | 


Label marked “ Mandiehera FF.O. 


Wholesale and Export only 


to -~ & Sole er oa MANCHESTER, 
J 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
igestion and nutrition, and by 
e propertit of well-scle TT 
ovided our breakfast tab 
‘ re Which may save 
y the judicious use ¢ 
a constitution ma y be 
esist every tem 


Cs Are flo: 


vell fortified with pure blood and a proper ly nouris she 1 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
“MANUFACTURE © Oco " wilt now cive 
the process adopte . James Epps 
| manufacrure f « 1 irticl at the r 
iblishment in Ho t. ekfrin I's ta mdon, 
e article in Cassell’s ees st ML Guide, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
somnagene Chemists, London. 


THE s LILIPUT as 


Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 

The “LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 


} are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 


nieal Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 


| the large and cumbersome glasses eenerally used in the 


Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. ‘Thousands of best testimonials, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 
Ee. BRAUVUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
PAnis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 


PAIN KILLER. 





i 
LONDON, & PARIS. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 


| to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
| KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 


Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 


| tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 


and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 


| Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1d. 


and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


AIR DE STROYE R.—21, ? amb's Ce mduit- 

’ EX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY t ‘ 8 

Hair tr She , sv to the skin, 
Gd. : sent for 50 stamps, se cretl acked. Hair Dye perfer ¢. 
HALL- MARKED S1LVRR BRIAR PIPE, 

Free by Ps A. nited Kings — 

s. 6d. A. W. ABR HAMS 29, Edgbaston- 

st girl gelain. 


Drawing 4size. | # 
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Manufacturers and Mounters, 
LONDON, W:, 


THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY “''' 
ff 


248, REGENT STREET 


(THREE DOORS From 
Peter Rowinson’s.) 


ILLUSTRATED 


Cold Medal, 


Paris, 1889. 


SPRAY, FOR THE CORSAGE, 


forming also Hair Ornaments, 
Brooches, and Pendants. 


Speécialité : 


FINE IMITATION PEARLE. 


LONDON 1890. 


The Latest and most Perfect Imitation 
of Old Indian and Brazilian Diamonds. 


EXTRACT FROM PRESS. 


rise in Diamonds has sprung up a wide-felt demand for really 
promptly 
but it must be admitted that few can vie with The Parisian Diamond Company 





“ And with the enormous 


Imitation Gem Work, be excellent houses have 


fine 


responde 1] ; 


to which, it said, many 
in the matter of their antique designs and unique stock of beautiful Sprays, Tiaras, Bandeanx, 
and other ornaments, in selecting from which, taste as pure and refined as that which guides 


the choice of the most becoming ornament in precious stones may here be equally displayed.” 











4yi 2 DE, JONEGH's 
x" 
enn BROWN CombIVER OM 


niversal Medi 


aie” 
KNI GHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 














Incontestably proved by Thirty-five Years al Ex; 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOHN T. BANAZS, Bart., M.D., Sir MORRELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 
Ph Queen in Treland, Physician, Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, 
“T consider Dr. DE J “T have found your Light-Brown Oil mux 
Oil the best of all the sym uniform in character, more unife orm in its action, 
come under my notice.” more easily digested than any o athe r Cod Liver Oil,” 


ysician in Ordinary to tle 


onoeu's Light-Brown Cod Liver 
cimens of Oil which have ever 


Sir GEORGE H. PORTER, B: Ties Ri. 


Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen in Lire 


Sir G. DUNCAN Gr1Bp, 
Physician to the We 
“The value of Dr. DE 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic ag 
chiefly of an exhaustive charact 
the world of medicine,” 


2. Hi 
, Jonou’s Light-Brown Cod 
nt ina number of diseases, 
er, has been admitted by 


stminster pital, 


‘I am frequently in the habit of ordering Dr. Dr 
Setuute Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and consider it a 
very efficacious remedy.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Ealf-Fints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, BARTORD. & CO., 210, High HoInérn, Lo London, W.C. 


CAUTION.— Resi vary attempts to recommend or substitute infirior kinds 


NEW KODAKS. 


Light Sizes with Transparent Film. 


The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt 
to use. 


OVER 20o, ooo IN USE. 


st merce) 


THE 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO., 


LIMITED, 


115, OXFORV STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘h more | 
and | 


Bart., M.D., | 





TRAVELLING BAGS x DRESSING CASES, 


 MAPPIN & WEBB’S ™vune aos: onessne 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST FREE. 


OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY ), CITY, LONDON, 


AD AMS’S - THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 

| FURNITURE 

| POLISH. 


MANSION Hot sad 
BUILDINGS 


~ “Is =. he sits ition in recommending 


Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers 
Oilmen, &ce. 


VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIETD 


Sold vt Grocers, 


MANU PACTORY 





COCKLE’S 


“ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 


“THE QUEEN” 
Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886. 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 
MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


ILLS, 
POR LIVER, 


(ioc KLE’S ANTI IL LIOU 8 PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS 1 PILLS. 


FOR BI 


( 10C KL E'S 
LE, 


2 | 
(socks ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
POR NDIGESTION, 


Coe KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN, | 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
wo MILK 
SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins 
1s. Gd. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE | 
EVERYWHERE | 


For TRAVELLERS. | 


CHILDREN. 


(Patent). 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


| 
DELICATE | 
| 
| 
| 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ 


(a. B. SAVORY & sons) 


sa Bio = 


MY 7 


“oon SNPS wr 


Lady's Curb Pattern 18-ct. Gold Victor'a Chain, £4 4s, 


LADY'S HIGHLY FINISHED 
KEYLESS WATCH, 
nett-hanainar 4 case, with opal or blue 
enamel zone. In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
210; Silver Cases, £3 10s. 


Fine Gold Curb Brooch, in best Morocco Case, 


24s., 28s., 328. 


JEWELLERS, 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 


li and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


33 ESF I YY VP er ees + Lp \ is 
Other sis from £3 to £10. 


Fine Gold Brooch, in Morocco Case, 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL 


AND WW  ATCH AND CLOCHR MAEHRERS, 


Opposite the ) 
ank of England, 


(x 


GENTLEMAN'S 
KEYLESS THREE- 
QUARTER PLATE 
LEVER WATCH, in 
plain or engine-turne 1 
half - hunting 
compound bal 
ance, and jewellel 
holes This watch 
manufactured 
throughout by the 
Golismiths’ Alliance, 
Limited, and embraces 
i @ latest Improve- 
s, the introdne- 
f the compound 
ce resulting in 
perfectly reliable 
timekee eper of « nth ely 
Re epeating Carriage Clock, strik- English workmans ship. 

’ m fine gong hours and half- In 18-ct. Goll Case 
er . ry ny om £17 3s, ; in Silver 
*t Cases, £6 16s. 6d. 


Silver, 


£6:16:6 





strong 
cass 











6 
33s. ‘ afr £3 10s. 


PARTS OF ‘THE WORLD. 
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TORPID LIVER POSITIVELY CURED BY CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick 
Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They 
regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. -The -smallest and easiest to take. Forty in a phial. 
PURELY VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. 
Established 1856. Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States. In phials at 1s. 1d. 
Sold by all Chemists, or sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 

British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY-STREET 
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